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SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FOSTER CARE PROJECT: PART Il*i 


COMMUNITY FORCES AND CHILD PLACEMENT** 


Richard E. Engler, Jr. 


Research Associate 
Research in Foster Care 
Berkeley, California 


Tue EFFORT to conceptualize “community 
forces” operating in child care and adoption 
may be a new approach for many people 
working in child welfare. That is to say, the 
formal effort to build a theoretical frame of 
reference seems a new one; however, child 
welfare workers have been aware of such 
“forces” and have doubtless implicitly taken 
them into account through all of the years of 
their work in American communities. There- 
fore, the contribution which our study of 
foster care and adoption made in this area 
might seem to belabor the obvious. Our only 
justification for building a “‘temple of jargon” 
was that such a structure might provide 
clearer insights than mere knowledge of 
discrete statistics would reveal. 


Briefly the general frame of 
reference with which we began our explora- 
tions consisted of three directing conceptions. 
First, each community in our study was 
viewed as a distinctive cu/ture—a field of 
symbols having shared meanings and values 
for participants. Thus, the phenomena of 
foster care and adoption tended to have a 
meaning shared by participants within each 
culture. Second, each community was also 
seen as a social system in which the participat- 
ing persons and groups were interrelated. 
The “character” of the whole community— 


stated, 


* Research in Foster Care was financed completely 
by the Field Foundation and administered by the Child 
Welfare League of America. A book-length report, 
Children in Need of Parents, is being published by 
Columbia University Press in the fall of 1959. 

{ Part I, an Introduction by Dr. Maas, appeared in 
the July issue of Cuttp We rare, Part III, to appear 
in November, will consist of papers by Margaret 
Purvine and Zelma Felten. 

** Given at National Conference on Social Welfare, 
CWLA meeting, San Francisco, on May 28, 1959. 
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The concept that cultural forces affect the type and 
quality of the social services offered to members of a 
community is illustrated here. 


somewhat analogous to the predispositions 
of a personality—was expressed, in part, 
through its predominant tendencies in 
reacting to the phenomena of dependency. 
Third, the basic unit of our analysis of these 
socio-cultural settings was the ro/e of the 
participants. We attempted to infer the be- 
haviors and attitudes of persons and groups 
located in different positions in the com- 
munity system and playing different roles in 


its drama of dependency. 


From this beginning orientation of cu/ture, 
system, and role we proceeded to analyze 
some underlying forms and processes in 
communities that might be related to foster 
care and adoption. I shall restrict this pre- 
sentation to two intermediate-sized com- 
munities which we compared in the course 
of our research; we called them Centralia 
and Jamestown. “Community” in our study 
means the county unit. 


The Communities Compared 


Centralia and Jamestown provided some 
interesting contrasts in their orientations 
toward care for the dependent child. Both 
communities had populations of 100,000 to 
200,000. Centralia was in the “middle 
region” of the country, on one of the Great 
Lakes, and Jamestown was an old South 
community on the Atlantic coast. James- 
town proper consisted of a crowded pen- 
insula with roomier suburbs growing rapidly 
on the periphery, across a river; Centralia’s 
population was rather uniformly distributed 
over an area which had not changed drastic- 
ally through the years. 


Jamestown was much older than Centralia 
—dating back to colonial days—and its 


[1] 
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people lived more in the presence of the past. 
The Civil War and Reconstruction had had 
deep effects on this community in shaving 
the persistent cultural values that seemed to 
reafirm the importance of order and place 
in the midst of symptoms of threatening 
change. Centralia, on the other hand, had 
grown over a period of some 120 years, 
through experiences of constant, though not 
dramatic, change. It had known both 
prosperity and depression, but it prided it- 
self on the progressive growth of home- 
grown and locally-owned industries which 
employed large proportions of the local, 
skilled labor 


“families 


Median income for 
and unrelated individuals” in 
Centralia in 1950 was $3,595; in Jamestown 
it was only $1,701, while for Jamestown 
Negroes alone—fully 41 


force. 


percent of the 
total population—median income was only 


$839. 


It was evident that Jamestown had a 
large Negro population segment that was 
depressed socio-economically. There were 
other indications of the persistence of social 
segmentation and of a social class structure 
with definite “higher” and “‘lower’’ positions 
in the system. This was most strongly evi- 
dent in the living arrangements on the 
central peninsula; but older symbols of 
social class continued to influence the values 
of those who had moved to the suburbs but 
remained unsure of their status. For example, 
they preferred to let their children continue 
to attend private schools in the city. In 
Centralia, on the other hand, ethnic and 
social homogeneity seemed to typify the pop- 
ulation. A process of “‘achieved homogeneity 
had operated on nationality groups through 
the years. The people had met problems to- 
gether and had developed a local pride in 
what the community whole had 
achieved. Thus, Centralia was our most uni- 
formly prosperous community, and evidence 
of a class structure with highly visible 
“uppers” and “lowers” was lacking there. 


as a 


On these population bases, Centralia and 
Jamestown manifested somewhat different 
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predominant social and cultural processes, ) 
which we linked to their different orienta. 
tions to dependency. 


Ascribed or Achieved Status 


One tendency which we attempted to dis. 
cern in a culture was whether people evalu. 
ated social roles more on the _ basis of 
ascribed characteristics or of achieved char. 


acteristics. The ascribed orientation meant 
that evaluations were in terms of qualities 
inherent in past place, position or situation, 
Emphasis on heredity, for example, would 
indicate an ascribed orientation. Certainly 
Jamestown manifested this tendency. An 
achieved orientation, on the other hand, | 
meant that evaluations were in terms of 
attainments by present efforts, or were 
geared to future strivings. Centralia mani. — 
fested this tendency, although achievement 
in Centralia was more a matter of what the 
whole community had achieved than an 
individual matter. Therefore one did not 
find group set against group or person 
against person in an 


intra-community 


visible social strata to climb in Centralia; in 
Jamestown strata appeared, but rather than 
struggling to climb, people tended to fall 
back upon more secure ascribed status which 
the social order still provided for them. 


What part did these tendencies play in 
foster care placement? In Jamestown, place- 
ments were mostly in institutions which 
served children grouped mainly on the basis 
of ascribed characteristics. Race was only one 
such basis. An Episcopal institution served 
Episcopal children; a Baptist institution 
served Baptist children; a Methodist in- 
stitution served Methodist children. In 
Centralia, on the other hand, foster families 
were used more than institutions, and place- 
ments were determined by agencies more on 
the basis of a child’s achieved characteristics. 
It would be more correct to say that agency 
practice was based on an assumption of 
ethnic and social homogeneity, than to say 
that Centralia had reached a stage where 
highly specialized services operated on the 
basis of diagnostic perceptions. For at the 
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Ocesses, ) time that we visited Centralia, a major personalized orientation to an impersonal or 
orienta. | theme coming through our interviews was contractual orientation. Personalized rela- 
that the community was too prone to per- tionships—face-to-face contacts between 
ceive homogeneous answers to its child wel- people who tend to know one another as 


fare problems—in more and more recreation “‘whole” persons—are typical of the rural 


L to dis. facilities, for example—instead of making setting. The impersonal and contractual— 
© evalu. } available more specialized services. where human relationships are more formal, 
oo . Perhaps the ascribed or achieved orienta- fragmented and, perhaps, specialized—is 
a char. 


tion was reflected also in the predominant more typical of the urban setting. Neither 
emphasis on the status quo or on change in Jamestown nor Centralia was either highly 
slanning for children. In Jamestown the rural or highly urbanized. However, in 
emphasis was on the status guo—more chil- “separated” Jamestown we noted the per- 
dren returned home than moved to adoption; sistent importance of personalized relation- 


/ Meant 
Jualities | 
tuation, | 


» Would ) 


rere 


ney | in Centralia the emphasis was on a new _ ships eee people in their own segmented : 

a‘ e situation, seen as an improvement for the groups. Thus private schools—like the : 

» hana | OO Sa ical nian Toa aes i 
land, | child, and far more children moved into Private institutions—flourished in James- 

‘FMS of | adoption than returned home. town as people attempted to share more 

rr were complete experiences and values with those 

oe Separateness or Interdependence pong ; ee ae ae 

1 mani- of their own kind.” Centralia’s populace, 

-vement Another tendency which we discerned was 


ae living within twenty-five miles of a major 
hat the | @ community's stress on separateness of 


han an | groups and independence of individuals, or on 
lid not | interdependence of groups and individuals. 
ee | By a separateness orientation we meant 


metropolis, were more accustomed to im- 
personal and contractual relationships. How- 
ever, they still utilized the specialized serv- 
ices of the nearby metropolis rather than 


munity that a community tended to emphasize in- cia samuel siiaMinile: “ieee aaah cial 
highly | dependent separation, so that people were aati. 

ralias in | primarily responsible to themselves and to , 

ler than | their own group. By an _ interdependent Our three hypothesized social process 
to fal] | orientation we meant that a community tendencies could also be related to agency 
s which | tended to emphasize reciprocal responsibil @¢option. First let us state the general 
m. _ ities so that people were more responsible to hypothesis regarding agency adoption which 


ii each other and to the whole. Jamestown We derived, after studying nine CoE 
Play i) tended to emphasize separateness while "4 then relate it to the situations in Cen- 


1, place- ns , ‘ ; on il ss badibdaai 
>I | Centralia emphasized interdependence. The tralia and Jamestown: 


) ine former tendency seemed also linked with Agency adoption tended to be found with an 
1e basis i 


| private institutional care. and the latter with achievement, contractual and interdependence 


ae public foster family care. Institutions in ortentation. 

sn Jamestown were relatively isolated from one To clarify: 

fn another and served their own separate publics, 1. Agencies (particularly the most “pro- 
we. Be] with Saneners through churches and other fessional” ones) stressed the achievement of 
Couiities traditional groups, so that they had few parenthood in interpreting adoption to 
1 place- contacts on a communitywide basis. Cen- parents, and deemphasized the importance 


tralia’s foster homes, on the other hand, 


of blood descent and heredity. 
were used for placement much on a cross- 


nore on | 


eristics. Saatoue 2. Agencies entered into a contractual 
amis eg and | communitywide basis and relationship with adoptive applicants: sha 
i ial brought agencies into greater contact with legal aspect was stressed; the professional 
to say one another. role was maintained; a fee was expected. 

: whee Personal or Impersonal Orientation 3. Agencies (particularly the professional, 
on the Another tendency in community life was _ nonsectarian ones) tended to operate across a 
at the $ analyzed along a continuum that ran froma broad interdependent cross-section of a 
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community rather than within a separated 
population segment. Professional sectarian 
agencies—Catholic adoption agencies, for 
example— might operate within a relatively 
separated population segment but would 
stress the interdependent responsibility of 
people to “their own” within that segment 
in interpreting adoption. 


Jamestown tended to manifest none of the 
major tendencies which we found associated 
with agency adoption. It had one of the 
lowest agency adoption rates of all our com- 
munities. Centralia manifested all of these 
tendencies, in varying degrees, and had one 
of the highest agency adoption rates of all 
our communities. At the same time, the 
tendency toward homogeneity in the popu- 
lation in Centralia further simplified adop- 
tion procedures, since “like” parents and 
“like” children were not difficult to match. 
And specialized adoption services in the 
nearby metropolis accounted for many of 
Centralia’s adoptions. Segmented James- 
town, on the other hand, presented a picture 
of many socio-cultural gaps between avail- 
able dependent children and _ prospective 
adoptive couples, considering the total com- 
munity picture. But any adoptive place- 
ments in Jamestown still tended to take 
place within a separated segment —handled 
by people who knew a couple personally— 
and characteristics of the child 
continued to be of great importance in con- 
sidering adoption. 


ascribed 


In this brief paper I can only hint at some 
of the implications for the placement and 
movement of foster care children which our 
schema of community forces has suggested 
to us. Perhaps it can be most useful in 
pointing out to welfare workers some of the 
things they must take into account and some 
of the possible variations in practice they 
might consider in planning for children in 
different cultural settings. If self-knowledge 
gives us power by providing us with more 
understanding, then perhaps the broader 
perspective of our study can be of use to 
those who work daily in surroundings which 
permit them only a more restricted view. 
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LEGAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS 


Martha Schurch 


Consultant, 

Division for Children and Youth 

Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare 

Madison, Wisconsin 


In PLANNING the administration of services 
to the unmarried mother, and more specific 
ally the minor unmarried mother, we must 
combine understanding of 


somehow our 


human behavior, our knowledge of the social 


factors involved in the phenomenon of un- 
married motherhood, and the legal aspects 
that affect both the unmarried parent’s 
rights and responsibilities and the services 
a public agency can promote or provide. We 
have a broad charge to protect the child 
born out of wedlock, which we can meet 
through service to the mother or independ 


ently. 


In Wisconsin, the State Department of 
Public Welfare is responsible for safeguard 
ing the interests of the illegitimate child. In 
carrying out this responsibility, the Division 
for Children and Youth has established the 


following basic concepts: 


“A. Rights of Parents 


1. The unmarried mother, regardless of 
age, has the same inherent rights and 
reciprocal responsibilities for her child 
as a married parent. 

2. The unmarried father’s responsibility 

his child is established by 


law but no rights are spec ified by Statute. 


to support 


“ Rights of Child 
Kvery child has a right to a proper home, 
moral and religious training, education, 
wholesome community environment, rec 
reation, health service, employment. re 
sources and protection against infringe 
ment of any of these rights. 

* Delivered at the CWLA Midwest Regional Con 


ference, Chicago, Illinois, on March 14, 1959, 


> 
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TO BE CONSIDERED* 


A discussion of the legal and social factors that 
affect the casework diagnosis and treatment plan for 
minor unmarried mothers. 


“C. Responsibilities of the State 
The State has an obligation to secure these 


rights to both parent and child.”"! 


The State’s Responsibility 

So that the department can fulfill its 
responsibility, our law requires that any 
hospital providing maternity care must 
notify the department on admission of a 
pregnant woman, o1 within two weeks after 
childbirth, if there ts reason to believe that 
the child is or will be born out of wedlock. 
Because, in Wisconsin, over 99 percent of 
all births occur in hospitals, which are 
generally able to identify most unmarried 
mothers, this system results in almost com 
plete reporting. It ts then the responsibility 
of the Division for Children and Youth to 
make certain that the services provided for 
the unmarried mother by law are available 


to her. 


Most of the service to unmarried mothers 
is provided by county public agencies and 
voluntary agencies. Over 50 percent of these 
girls are known to some agency prior to their 
As 


mother services have improved and as this 


admission to a hospital. unmarried 
mandatory reporting has become well es- 
tablished thirty-year period, the 
number of unmarried 


over a 
mothers known. to 
agencies prior to their admission to a hospital 
has also increased. We believe this is due, at 
least in part, to the fact that it is generally 
known that 


there are services available to 


1 Services to Unmarried Mothers, a report to the 
State Board of Public Welfare, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Division for Children and Youth, 
December, 1957, p. 2. 
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the unmarried mother. This does not always 
mean she is going to accept service, but at 
least it does lead her to explore available 
services with an agency. Also, the unmarried 
mother does not necessarily see her preg- 
nancy as a problem for which she needs 
counseling service. Instead she may see a 
single problem, such as financial assistance, 
plans for the child, or advice on how to 
secure legal aid. 


In Wisconsin, we believe there has been a 
real effort to have our laws conform, as 
nearly as possible, to casework objectives.? 
Our present policy statement on unmarried 
mothers reads as follows: 


“ec 


. . . in providing service to unmarried mothers 
the public and voluntary agencies aim to assist 
the mother and the alleged father in working out 
their own social adjustment and in planning for 
the best interest of the child. The agencies utilize 
all the appropriate resources in meeting the 
emotional, physical, spiritual, financial, voca- 
tional and other individual needs of the unmarried 
parent, especially the mother, including resources 
for medical and maternity care, and temporary 
foster family or group care and adoption as 
needed. This service then becomes one of assisting 
the mother to provide for herself and her child 
the kind of normal home environment that will 
lead to a better community adjustment for the 
mother, and security, love and guidance for the 


child.” 


These basic concepts and the policy state- 
ment, we feel, clearly indicate an intent that 
services to unmarried mothers be casework 
oriented, designed to promote the emotional 
and physical well being of both mother and 
child. Not as directly related to the case- 
work aspects but part of the total planning 
are such_ responsibilities 


as_ establishing 


2 As long ago as 1929, the committee which was 
established to recodify the child welfare laws (which 
were again recodified in 1955) stated that “these chil- 
dren are growing up to be citizens of Wisconsin and 
fundamentally the State is responsible for them,” and 
that certain minimum standards of care must be pro- 
vided to insure their welfare. 

3 Services to Unmarried Mothers, p. 1. 
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paternity, ordering support, and _ licensing 
maternity hospitals. : 


Support for the Child 


To establish the right to support for every | 
child, laws were enacted to provide for the 
establishment of paternity and either | 
settlement or the payment of support until 
the child is eighteen. Here, too, an attempt 
was made to insure flexibility while pro. 
tecting the mother and the alleged father. 4 
summons may be served rather than :; 
warrant so that the procedure can be a 
fidential. The caseworker is free to work 
with both the mother and the alleged father 
in regard to the father’s responsibility for 
the child’s support. It is not unusual for the 
District Attorney, the caseworker, the 
mother and the alleged father to sit down 
together and work out a paternity agree. 
ment. The agreement is then filed with the 
court and has the effect of a judgment if ac. 
cepted. It is a confidential document and 
not available to the public. In this way, sup. 
port can be secured for the child without all 
the ill feeling than a court action often en. 
genders. There is, of course, further court 
procedure if the judgment for support is not 
honored by the alleged father. And there js 
provision for serving a warrant and for more 
formal court action if an amicable agreement 
cannot be reached. 


The District Attorney participates in all 
paternity actions to insure that adequate 
support is ordered for the child and that the 
mother is protected from excessive charges 
by unscrupulous attorneys. However, the 
mother may be represented by her own 
private attorney. In that case, the District 
Attorney must approve the settlement, and 
the court must subsequently approve the 
amount of the order and the attorney’s fees. 


Another protection afforded the child 
born out of wedlock is the legitimation 
procedure, for which many states have some 
provision. In Wisconsin, if the parents of a 
child marry after the child’s birth and the 
husband acknowledges paternity, the child 
gains the status of a legitimate child. A 
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“legitimation form” is filed in which the 
husband states he is the father of a specific 
child born to his wife prior to their marriage. 
The birth certificate can then be corrected 
so that it is identical to the birth certificate 
of a child born in wedlock. 


Certification of Maternity Hospitals 

We also have a responsibility to certify 
to the State Board of Health annually that 
all maternity hospitals! are meeting the re- 
quirements pertaining to unmarried mothers 
—that is, mainly, whether they are report- 
ing the presence of all unmarried mothers, 
and are not representing themselves as able 
to place children or in any way acting as a 
child-placing agency. However, the certifi- 
cation also provides an excellent opportunity 
to interpret to hospitals the needs of un- 
married mothers, the importance of con- 
fidentiality and the services that agencies 
are able to provide an unmarried mother. 

As agency services have improved, more 
and more hospitals are asking the appro- 
priate agency in the community to send 
someone to interview an unmarried mother. 
Some hospitals have become so firmly con- 
vinced of the agency’s contribution in pro- 
viding service to the unmarried mother and 
her child that it is with great reluctance that 
they allow an unmarried mother to leave the 
hospital without any contact with a social 
agency. We hope that our services will be- 
come sufficiently flexible and available so 
that all unmarried mothers can be seen by 
an agency worker before leaving the hospital. 


Schooling for the Unmarried Mother 


We must also continuously help provide 
for the unmarried mother those services 
which are not directly our responsibility but 
which meet the unmarried mother’s special 
needs. Paramount among these is probably 
education. While it is rightly the respon- 
sibility of the state agency directly concerned 
with education programs (in our case the 
Department of Public Instruction), we are 
” +f maternity hospital is any hospital that provides 


maternity care for one or more unrelated mother within 
a period of six months. 
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responsible for pointing out the unmarried 
mother’s educational needs and finding ways 
of meeting them. 


The minor unmarried mother, especially 
if she is under eighteen, is still of school age. 
She is most often attending high school, or 
if not, is in need of special education. Our 
own program still has many lacks in this 
area and frequently an unmarried mother 
loses a semester or sometimes a whole year 
of schooling because of her pregnancy. Uni- 
versity extension courses are available and 
some schools will arrange correspondence 
courses. Sometimes the girl can enter school 
in the community where she is residing, if 
she has left her own community. And some- 
times arrangements can be made for special 
instruction. However, if she has been forced 
to leave school, there is no guarantee that she 
will be able to keep up with her classroom 
instruction even though she may be phy- 
sically and mentally able to do so. 


Vocational guidance and vocational edu- 
cation are closely related to special educa- 
tion. They should be available for these 
young women, many of whom have not made 
a good school or work adjustment. 


Services for Girl under Eighteen 


General over-all unmarried mother serv- 
ices are available to both the minor and the 
adult unmarried mother. The distinction 
between minors and adults arises, however, 
in regard to laws, practices and the mother’s 
ability to plan for herself. Let us now con- 
sider the unmarried mother under eighteen. 


The unmarried mother under eighteen is 
generally a member of a family unit. Other- 
wise, she is very likely to be under the super- 
vision of an agency or court. I do not believe 
that many mothers under eighteen function 
independently—that is, have an independent 
living arrangement, earn their own living 
and are without close ties to a family or 
someone acting in the capacity of a responsi- 
ble adult for them. In general, the unmarried 
mother under eighteen is, by law, unable to 
make any decisions, agreements or contracts 
on her own, and is subject to all the laws 





(7) 








applying to protection of children. As a 
mother, however, she has all the rights of a 
parent and presumably also the obligations. 


The following are some of the legal factors 
an agency must consider in providing serv- 
ices to the unmarried mother under eighteen: 


1. Parents’ Right to Make Decisions— 
Almost invariably her parents largely de- 
termine the nature and extent of the counsel- 
ing service that can be provided her. They 
may determine whether the worker sees the 
girl alone or only with the family. Some- 
times they allow her to be interviewed only 
for specific purposes, such as making ar- 
rangements for entering a maternity home, 
court appearances, planning for adoptive 
placement or securing financial assistance. 
Since generally parents have the right to 
make the decisions for a child, in the absence 
of any court order to the contrary, they can 
prevent any contact with their minor child. 


2. Dependency, Neglect and_ Delin- 
quency— the illegitimately pregnant or un- 
married adolescent mother is herself still sub- 
ject to all the laws regarding dependency, ne- 
glect and delinquency. While legal definitions 
vary, the following phrases are used in our 
state: “uncontrolled by his parent, guardian 
or legal custodian by reason of being way- 
ward or habitually disobedient,” “habitually 
so deports himself as to injure or endanger 
the morals or health of himself or others,” 
“without proper parental care because of 
the faults or habits of his parent,” “‘he is 
without necessary subsistence, education or 
other care necessary for his health, morals 
or well being because his parents, guardian, 
or legal custodian neglects or refuses to 
provide it.”® Although unmarried parent- 
hood is not listed, some of these conditions 
may well lead to unmarried parenthood. 
Therefore, the question arises, should the 
unmarried mother under eighteen be referred 
to Juvenile Court for determination of 
whether she is dependent, neglected or 
delinquent. 


5 Chapter 48, Wisconsin Statutes (1957 


~TY 
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| 
The question of whether the girl js ae. 4 
pendent, neglected or delinquent is often 4 
thorny one for social agencies. Presumably 
parents are responsible for providing the 
care and protection their children need. As 
the same time they cannot be held respon. , 
sible for all the acts of their children and, at | 


~- 


least in our state, are held responsible to only 


a limited financial degree for the children’s 
delinquent acts. Also, in our state, an out-of. 


——— 


wedlock pregnancy of and by itself does not 
constitute delinquency. | 


When, then, does an out-of-wedlock preg. / 
nancy mean that a parent has not been pro. 
viding properly for a daughter? Does a preg. 
nancy at age thirteen reflect lack of proper | 
care, but not at age fourteen? Or is it at 4 
fourteen but not at fifteen? While practices | 
vary, agencies seem more apt to contact the 
court about the possibility of legal action if 
the girl is under fifteen than if she is older, 
In part, this is due to the fact that, in our 
state, girls of fifteen may marry with parental 
consent. To some extent it seems that if | 
parents can get their pregnant daughter ( 
married at fifteen, they have suddenly ful- 
filled their responsibility, but if the daughter | 
does not wish to marry, or has not the op- 
portunity, then her parents have not ful- 
filled their responsibility. This puts a rather 
high price on arranging a marriage for the 


daughter. Furthermore, whether or not the 
marriage lasts is immaterial as long as there 
is then a husband who can be forced to sup- 
port the mother and child, if he is able to do 
so. This marriage also frees the mother from 
the controls her parents can exercise over 
her, but does not give her immunity from 
being brought into the Juvenile Court. 


GR A 


Need to Reassess Court’s Role | 


In one court in our state, all unmarried 
mothers are referred to the Juvenile Court 


for review, presumably to determine whether 
there are other factors in the situation that 
would indicate that a petition should be filed 
alleging dependency, neglect or delinquency. 
In actual practice it appears, however, that 
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active only if the family or the prospective 
unmarried mother 1s already known to the 
court. Otherwise no court action is brought. 
It is understood, however, that this does not 
mean that the court would not see that serv 
ice is given if another agency were not al 


ready active. 


Since the unmarried mother’s behavior ts 
symptomatic of some disturbance within 
herself and her family, we need to reassess 
our services. Perhaps we should be making 
sreater use of the courts to remove pregnant 
that the 
balance of guidance, discipline and direction 


adolescents to a setting offers 


that would be a corrective emotional ex 
perience. To do this we must sharpen our 
ability to define emotional neglect so that 
we can substantiate in court the relationship 
between the emotional climate of the parent 
child relationship and the child’s acting-out 
behavior. Perhaps this will result in greater 
use of boarding homes or other plans away 


from home for the pregnant teen-age girl. 


3. Court Hearings— In most instances 
the courts will not allow an unmarried 
mother under eighteen to terminate her 


parental rights without at least one parent 


being notified. This does not present too 


much of a problem, since the unmarried 
mother under eighteen is rarely able to keep 
from her parents the knowledge of het preg 
nancy. Legally, only the concurrence of a 


guardian ad /item is required. 


The Mother’s Decision About Child 


Many unmarried mothers under eighteen 


do not actually make their own decision 


about the ( hild. They are often told by their 


parents that they must keep, or must release, 


the child. Kew girls of fourteen, fifteen, SIX 


teen or even seventeen are sufficiently 


emancipated from their parents to insist 


upon making their own plans. The mother’s 


insistence upon keeping her child in spite of 
t| 


l¢ parents’ objections generally means 


breaking her relationship with her parents, 


whic h very few cir] are able to sustain. beven 


if they are willing to defy their parents they 


1 


probably woul | be un ible to. 
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\s tor the unmarried mother between 
eighteen and twenty-one, she mav- very 
frequently be socially, but not legally, 


emancipated trom her parents, who have the 


same responsibilities for her as for the 
mother under eighteen. And like the mother 
under eighteen, she does not have the right 
to undertake obligations tor herself. Yet, be 
cause of her soctal emancipation and the fact 
that Juvenile Court laws no longer apply to 
her (unless she came under Juvenile Court 
jurisdiction before she was eighteen and 
continues under their purisdiction), there are 


differences in administrative planning for her. 


Court practices vary with regard to the 
termination of her parental rights and 
transter of custody or guardianship to an 
agency. But generally these mothers can 
release their children upon their request, 


with the concurrence of a guardian ad litem, 
without notification to or approval of then 
parents. Consequently, in actual practice 


except for court action — girls in this group 


S minors 
ot 


may be looked upon a Or 


the 


as adults, 


depending on their social 


dear c 


CMaAancipatron, 


In considering court procedures, “decision 
oft 


to help the mother reach 


making’ 1s vital concern. Hf 


we expect 
agencies a good 
decision, the resources must be available to 
her for carrying out her decision. It 1s 
esper rally Important that the mother should 


be able to 


currender her child once she has 


made thr ; decision. 


In Wisconsin, because our child welfare 
laws are based on the premise that service 
to the chil | must he avatlable where needed, 


it 1s possible 


and in our experience is the 


practice to terminate a mother’s parental 


right ; if the court 1S satisfied that this IS her 
request, regardless of her residence or the like- 
lihood that an adoptive homecanbe found. This 
is not true in all states. We have been asked 
to arrange for the return from other states 
ot 


a child who was considered “non adopt 


able” or who needed extended observation. 


Service to Mother Who Keeps Child 
We cannot overlook the continued service 


for the minor unmarried mother who retains 
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her child. While we believe that for most 
unmarried mothers adoption is the best plan 
for both mother and child, we know that 
slightly over 50 percent of the mothers keep 
their children, or at least kept them at the 
time of birth. In Wisconsin, about 30 to 35 
percent of unmarried mothers are under 
twenty years old. This means a sizable 
portion of children remain with a mother 
who does not have the rights and respon- 
sibilities of an adult. Frequently she is still a 
member of a family unit, so that she is 
neither parent nor sister to her child. We all 
know of the many problems that arise and 
the resulting confusion in the child’s sense 
of his identity. These are often the cases in 
which agency contact is terminated im- 
mediately after the child’s birth; the mother 
does not accept service because she sees no 
problem. Can we believe, however, that 
there is no problem, knowing the factors 
leading to unmarried parenthood and the 
number of disturbed children coming from 
such a situation? 


This is an area which, I believe, requires 
more family-centered casework and _pre- 
ventive and protective service. The ADC 
program is often criticized for perpetuating 
such situations. While it may enable some 
unmarried mothers to keep their children, 
we might more appropriately focus on 
whether remaining with the mother is a good 
plan for the child. If it is, ADC should indeed 
be available. If it is not, it is as inappropriate 
for the child receiving no public support as 
for the child receiving ADC. 


There has been some discussion of intro- 
ducing legislation making the second and 
subsequent pregnancies out of wedlock 
grounds for the automatic termination of 
parental rights. While this may appear to 
offer protection to a limited number of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, it is scarcely the 
answer. We cannot accept the premise that 
under any circumstances the state could 
automatically have the right to remove a 
child from the parent. Accompanying haz- 
ards, such as efforts to conceal pregnancies, 
quick marriages, falsification of records, and 
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efforts to conceal the birth of the child, 
would outweigh any advantage from possible 
decrease in births out of wedlock. 


Far greater attention must be paid, rather, 
to availability of casework service, perhaps 
with a more aggressive approach. Certainly 
the caseworker has the responsibility to help 
the unmarried mother face, rather than 
avoid, the realities of her situation. Fre. 
quently bringing the child into the parental 
home is an avoidance of reality. Many an 
unmarried mother sees her child as some. 
thing that belongs to her, but has little con- 
cept of responsibilities for its care and guid. 
ance. We often speak loftily of self determi- 
nation but fail to remember that a mother 
can scarcely make a decision for herself when 
she has not been helped to face its signifi- 
cance. Sometimes parents prevent us from 
giving this help to their daughter. We need 
to learn skills for meeting the needs of the 
child and mother who have returned to the 
mother’s family. 


Need for Firmer Stand Re Separation 


We might consider the young unmarried 
mother who, either with or without her 
parents’ support, chooses to retain respon- 
sibility for her child but requests boarding 
home care for him. This minor unmarried 
mother may be living in a boarding home or 
with her parents. Children have remained in 
boarding homes for years because the mother 
was not expected to make a decision until 
she was at least eighteen, and in some in- 
stances, twenty-one. With the thirteen and 
fourteen year old unmarried mother, the 
child may consequently be from five to 
eight years old before any permanent plan- 
ning on his behalf is initiated. This can lead 
to disastrous deprivation for a child.® 


We might ask why there is such difficulty 
in setting limits for the minor mother or in 
terminating her rights without her consent. 
Is it not inconsistent to say that a minor 

6 See “Highlights of the Foster Care Project: In- 
troduction,” by Henry S. Maas, in the July 1959 issue 
of Cuttp WELFARE. 
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unmarried mother needs the care and guid- 
ance of responsible adults and, at the same 
time, that she can act responsibly for her 
child? Do our traditions in regard to mother- 
hood and parents’ rights make it difficult to 
clearly define when a minor unmarried 
mother is inadequate to raise her child? If we 
believe that an out-of-wedlock pregnancy is 
generally a manifestation of personal dis- 
turbance, can the mother be helped to 
achieve a normal healthy adolescence and 
eventual maturity by keeping her child? And 
when we are finally convinced that adoptive 
placement is desirable, why have we failed 
to bring about the separation of the mother 
and child? Are we reluctant to separate 
mother and child? Do we not have a re- 
sponsibility to inform the community and 
court of the dangers to both the mother and 
child? I do not mean to imply that the 
adolescent should have no rights to her 
child. However, we need to take a firmer 
stand and more adequately interpret be- 


havior to courts and communities in order 
to offer the young unmarried mother the op- 
portunity for emotional growth while we 
safeguard her rights. 


In administering a program for unmarried 
mothers, a Department of Public Welfare 
must offer many services not specifically for 
unmarried mothers, but which an individual 
unmarried mother may The state 
agency has a responsibility for seeing that 
resources are available to enable both public 


need. 


and voluntary agencies to give an unmarried 
mother the service she needs. 


It seems apparent that at times it is dif- 
ficult to differentiate legal and social factors, 
that they reflect many inconsistencies, and 
that services to the unmarried mother must 
be considered as part of the total child 
welfare program. The real help to every child 
lies in strengthening family life and reducing 
relationship problems which lead to un- 
married motherhood. 


COST ANALYSIS IN A PUBLIC CHILD WELFARE AGENCY 


Mary B. Novick 


Laurin Hyde Associates 

Management Consultants in 
Social Welfare 

New York City 


Since THE passage of the Social Security 
Act, the job of the public agency executive 
has become very complex. The programs of 
public social welfare agencies have grown in 
scope and complexity. The numbers of 
cents they serve have increased substan- 
tially, and the problems of the clientele have 
become more complex and probably more 
severe in recent years. The shortages of 
qualified personnel, the budgetary limita- 
tions imposed by the community—state or 
local—and the uncontrollable nature of the 
forces producing changes in the population, 
add to this complexity. 


These changes give 
Organization structure 


new importance to 
and administrative 
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Mrs. Novick offers some proposals for simplifying 
work measurement and translating work measure- 
ment findings into a performance budget. She also 
points out some of the limitations of cost analysis in 
child welfare administration. 


techniques. They have resulted in greater 
emphasis on the kinds of decisions to be 
made at each administrative level and the 
nature of the information needed to make 
good decisions. To assist in the decision- 
making processes, management tools must 
be used as an adjunct to sound personnel 
practices, organizational structure, budget- 
ing and accounting. 


Information about agencies engaged in 
the same kinds of work must be timely and 
comparable. Management tools should fit 
the realities of the current situation. 


* Given at the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, CWLA meeting, San Francisco, on May 26, 1959, 
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In the public field the administrative level 
of first consideration should be the local 
agency, where the operation occurs and 
where management needs detailed informa- 
tion for both internal and external use. Pre- 
sumably data which grow out of the opera- 
tions of the local agency will satisfy the 
data needs of state and national agencies 
because, in principle, the more remote the 
level of management from the actual opera- 
tions, the less detail needed. 


Decision-Making Areas and Processes 


The decision-making areas in public child 
welfare are three 





national (in many pro- 
grams but not all), state and local agency. 
The program management problem at the 
national level may be defined as classifying 
a wide range of complicated phenomena, 
viewing each type of phenomena in terms of 
its separate consequences and its combined 
and interrelated effects to predict future 
conditions and situations which are ex- 
tremely difficult to predict. At the state 
level the management responsibility is 
similar to the national, but in some instances 
more complex because it is closer to the 
practical issues with which the predictions 


deal. 


At the local level the management re- 
sponsibility of the executive may be defined 
as making decisions about a number of com- 
plex operations within the agency, reviewing 
each operation in terms of its consequences, 
and considering the total effect for the 
present and the future. This area of manage- 
ment is the concern of this paper. 


One way to make decisions at any level is 
to rely on intuition, experience or judgment. 
But is is dangerous to assume that by em- 
ploying qualified professional personnel in 
decision-making, an agency insures “‘good” 
decisions at all times. 


Another way of making decisions is to 
rely on a committee of professional personnel 
working from intuition and_ experience. 


Several may be better than one, but if they 
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are all “playing by ear,” it is doubtful thar | 


all the problems can be dealt with ade. 
quately. Too frequently in these situations 
the difficult, unusual or highly atypical case 
is used as a basis of judgment. 


At the same time, total reliance on facts 
and figures without the application of ex. 
perience, judgment and knowledge can re. 
sult in decisions that are as wholly inap. 
propriate and misleading as those derived 
without facts. 


Management tools are no substitute for 
knowledge; they supplement it. They aid in 
locating operating areas calling for special 
consideration. They facilitate decision mak- 
ing only if properly designed for their in- 
tended purposes. Unfortunately one set of 
figures will not serve all purposes because 
different concepts require different measures, 


Early in 1959, the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
published a report about two projects which 
had been undertaken by Schwartz and 
Wolins to test the applicability of work 
measurement and performance budgeting 
in the private child welfare field. 


Work measurement, as defined by public 
administration authorities, is a system of 
recording time expended in completing 
“work units” so that cost per work unit can 
be determined. The result obtained can be 
used to convert a line item or “object of 
expenditure” budget into a_ performance 
budget, which has many advantages to an 
agency administrator in carrying out his 
decision-making responsibilities. 


Part I of this report carefully describes 
the methods used to select and operationally 
define work units appropriate to the given 
agency’s program and to assemble and 
analyze the data. However, many agency 
executives would like to find a simpler way 
of developing such a program, to make 1n- 
formation available more quickly and in less 


1 Cost Analysis in Child Welfare Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton D. C., 1958. Part I, Edward E. Schwartz, “Adop- 
tion and Foster Home Costs,” Part II, Martin Wolins, 
“Cost of Care in a Children’s Institution.” 
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volume than described in the Schwartz pilot 
study. In response to the pressure for prompt 
information, some agencies have not taken 
the preliminary steps necessary for applying 
this 
reason, It seems essential to clarify some mis- 


work measurement principles. For 
understandings about cost analysis. 

Work measurement and cost analysis had 
their origin in private business and industry. 
Although some common elements appear, 
there are two major differences between their 
use inindustry and in social work: motivation 
and ‘‘end product.” The motivation of busi- 
ness is profit-making; the motivation of 
social work is providing appropriate services 
for the welfare of mankind. In business the 
product of operations is tangible and de- 
finable; in social work it is less tangible or 
definable. 

Because of these important differences, 
cost analyses and accounting play a much 
different role in private business than in a 
service organization. Therefore, their ap- 
propriate role in a social work agency must 
be determined by the area in which decisions 
are to be made. 

Misuses of Cost Analysis 

Some social work agencies have taken 
short cuts and assumed that a “cost per case” 
or a “‘cost per interview” developed by di- 
viding the total budget or total expenditures 
by the total number of cases served, or the 
total number of interviews held during the 
budget period, will satisfy cost analysis 
purposes. These agencies seem to have as- 
sumed that such a unit cost represents the 
most economical way of accomplishing pro- 
gram objectives. Such a figure merely points 
out the cost implications of the program as a 
whole. It does not enable the executive to 
determine the most economical way of per- 
forming a task or of achieving program 
goals. Other data are needed for this purpose. 

Another misapplication is to consider cost 
as a Other 


tactors must be considered. For example, in 


“measure of performance.” 


1 . 1 . « « 
the screening process the important Input 1s 


manpower (measured in time or salary 


“cost”) and the output is a decision about 
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accepting an applicant. ‘To measure per- 
formance we might compare costs tor 
numerous alternative ways of making this 
decision. In selecting the “‘best”’ of the al- 
ternatives, we would need to consider not 
only the cost of each but also the level of 
performance achieved. The best alternative 
would be the one which attained a fixed 
level of satisfactory performance at the 
least cost. 

In attempting to study performance, cost 
analysis is often misconstrued as a direct 
contribution to increased efficiency. True, 
social workers may become so shocked by 
the cost of various tasks they perform that 
they decide to “do something about it.”” (Or 
they could become traumatized and costs 
would increase!) To introduce the concept 
of efficiency, criteria for evaluating each 
operation must first be set up. 

The 
requires formulating a standard and setting 
up criteria against which to measure each 
operation. 


measurement of effectiveness also 


Determining how effective a 
service has been for a child may require 
follow-up after agency service has been con- 
cluded, plus the development of meaningful 
criteriaforevaluatingsocial work intervention. 

I believe too that the practice theory in 
child welfare is basic to public programs for 
children, to the concepts used to understand 
these programs, and to the general principles 
to which these concepts lead. As Mary 
McDonald stated in a recent article: “The 
[practice] theory in child welfare has, over 
the years, gone through various cycles, but 
the overriding consideration has been to 
determine the proper care to be provided to 
the child in placement.” (“Compatibility of 
Theory and Method,” in Use of Judgments as 
Data in Social Work Kesearch, NASW, 1959, p. 32.) 

In public child welfare it would appear 
that the practice theory has been extended 
to determine what for the child: 


placement away from his own home or con- 


1S best 


tinued living in his own home. This concept 
should provide one guide among the factors 
which determine the “proper” care of a 
child. Those who make decisions with regard 
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to practice should be accountable for the 
length of time it takes to make them, and 
the amount of personal time they invest in 
making them. 


Decision Making and Management Tools 


Decision making is one of the most im- 
portant responsibilities of an agency execu- 
tive. His decisions are on operations and 
procurement. Operations relate to the present 
and include deploying resources and carrying 
out program goals. Under procurement, the 
executive has the responsibility for deciding 
on the resources needed in a future period 
and for choosing among alternate courses of 
action. 


These decisions must be made in the light 
of budgetary limitations, which come from 
outside the agency. They not only reflect 
agency decisions but also constrain them. 
Decisions about operations and procurement 
interact. It would be ideal to have a budget 
structure to facilitate tracing out these in- 
teractions, but this does not yet exist and 
probably will not for some time. 


It is hazardous to chart the program goals 
for a given time span without appropriate 
readings and soundings to keep the agency 
on course or to change its course when 
necessary. Deploying manpower resources 
without knowing what they do, how they do 
it, or what the consequences of their de- 
cisions will be is also hazardous. Statements 
of agency policy, eligibility requirements, 
and the other accoutrements of administra- 
tion will not in themselves provide the 
necessary information for management pur- 
poses. And cost analysis can contribute little 
toward making the basic decisions in the 
operations area. Relating operations to goals 
requires appropriate management tools. 


Before introducing work measurement, 
an agency might be well advised to find out 
what proportion of the total working time 
of its professional staff is spent in direct 
services to clients. The Schwartz report? 
reveals how important is the question of 


2 Schwartz, op. cit. 
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profitable and effective time spent in direct 
services to clients. 

Dr. Schwartz found that caseworkers jn 
the agency studied spent 27 percent of their 
working time in non-direct or facilitating 
services, such as staff meetings, administra. 
tive assignments and community develop. 
ment activities. Assuming that in a public 
agency an employee is paid for 2,080 hours 
per year but works only 1,750 hours per year 
(total paid time includes vacation, sick 
leave, holidays), the 27 percent would repre. 
sent an average of more than one day per 
week not chargeable to direct services. Is 
this a necessary use of time? 

The executive needs such preliminary 
studies for deploying manpower and es. 
tablishing priorities. They supply informa- 
tion for improving performance in showing 
where steps may be taken to reduce the time 
expended in activites not directly chargeable 
to cases. 


Work Measurement 


The next step would be to introduce work 
measurement principles as described by 
Schwartz, but to simplify his approach by 
limiting the study to professional personnel 
and by sampling cases, workers, and processes 
or services. 

After the sample work measurement 
records have been carefully reviewed, and 
steps have been taken to reduce nonproduc- 
tive activities, differential time requirements 
to complete a unit of work, or to complete 
different processes, would have to be de- 
veloped. Such differential time requirements, 
however, must have quality expectations 
built into them. This challenges the social 
work profession to develop standards which 
can be applied objectively as a means of 
judging performance, and which can serve 
as a goal for achievement. True, such quality 
expectations will be judgments, but judg- 
ments of those qualified to judge. The re- 
sulting differential 
tions, including time required to complete a 
process or to produce a unit of work at a 
desired quality level, should be attainable. 


performance expecta- 
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It these steps are taken, and differential 


performance expectations are established 
and tested on a sample basis, the expecta- 
tions should not need to be revised unless 
there is a radical change in the services 
offered, in the problem situations to be dealt 


with, or in the methods of dealing with them. 


These steps should precede the transla 
tion of mean times expended into a per- 
formance budget, which on the dollar side 
includes salaries, travel and telephone ex 


penses chargeable to professional use. 


Establishing differential performance ex- 
pectations is not easy, because the critical 
variables affecting both time and quality 
are many and we need to start simply. We 
have to ask ourselves, are variables such as 
the following important, and which processes 
do they affect? 

Source of referral. 

Child’s problem, or type of care necessary. 


Levels of experience of workers. 


Gathering Statistics 


To complement the work measurement 
plan—perhaps at intake— regular, consistent 
and recurrent statistics should be accumu 
lated to provide the following information, 


which can be summarized at regular intervals: 


The source of the child’s referral. (Referral 
must be defined in accordance with accepted 
social work practice, which involves actual noti- 
fication by another social agency, law enforce 
ment agency, etc., of referral.) 

The reasons others, not referred, sought the 
services of the agency. 

The child’s problems (using the same classifi- 
cations as in work measurement). 

The decisions made about children referred 

Acceptance for a specified agency service. 


Referral 


ferral) to another specified resource. 


(again using the definition of re- 

Postponement of acceptance for specified 
reasons. 

Denial of service with reasons for denial and 

referral. 


for non 
Such a plan, with the appropriate defhini- 


accumulating d and 
records, 


tlons, records for 


ata 


Instructions the 


for maintaining 
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will provide the executive with knowledge 
about the community's understanding of 
the agenev’s program and its limitations; 
what dectsions are made within the agency 
about those tor whom service is sought; and 
what gaps the agency sees In existing com 
munity services tor children. These are some 
of the important facts needed in interpreta 
tion to the public, the ageney board and to 
funding organizations, as well as in reviewing 
current plans and making future ones. Intake 
information is the sensitive index of changes 
in the population and in the demands upon 
the agency. 


The above proposals, when appled to 
intake, placement, selection of foster and 
homes, basic tools for 


adoptive provide 


management deeimions and 


management 
control, but much more experimentation ts 
necessary. This proposal suggests that cer 
tain recurrent operating statistics be gathered 
on all children or applications, but that work 
measurement be done on a sample basis. The 
latter is Important when each person 1S 
responsible for recording time as he spends it. 
If work measurement ts required on all case 
situations, the accuracy of the time records 
may be reduced by a slip up in the routine of 
recording the time immediately, and by the 
chance of inaccuracy in the time estimate 
recorded subsequently. Hlowever, sampling 
introduces problems, too. It requires thought 
ful of the of the 


performance expectations drawn from sample 


consideration relrability 


time records. 


Performance Budgeting 


Schwartz converted “mean times” ex 


pended in various operations directly into a 


performance budget, to carry out his study 
purpose. According to the proposals made 
above, performance budgeting 1s postponed 


until the agency 1S 


assured that the “mean 


times” derived through work measurement 
begin to approach the time required for each 
unit of work. Thi: may necessitate more than 


qe . »” ° rye 
one “mean time” for some operations. There 
ce ” F . 
may be a “mean time” for more experienced 
and 


1 ¢ e 
workers, and another for less experienced; 
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adoptive opportunities in the East, and 
several eastern agencies expressed an interest 
in participating in the program. A tentative 

plan thus evolved for the placement of ap- 
proximately fifty Indian children (preferably 
infants), legally free for adoption and con- 
sidered adoptable, with two or three spe- 
cialized adoption agencies in the East. Two 
other major purposes of this project are to 
study and evaluate these pli cements, and to 
develop a permanent interstate plan for adop- 
tive placement of Indian children. 


Mr. Arnold Lyslo, formerly with both the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Child Wel- 
fare League, was re-employed by the League 
as Project Director in August 1958 to further 
study the feasibility of the project and espe- 
cially to explore with Indian tribal leaders 
and others, including the national Indian 
organizations, their attitudes toward adop- 
tion of Indian children outside the tribe. 


Factors determining where the project 
might operate included the following: 


1. Reservation areas having Indian children in 
need of adoption. 

2. Seemingly limited adoptive opportunities 
within the state. 

3. State adoption laws permitting interstate 
adoptions. 

4, A trained child welfare worker serving the 
a who could provide needed service. 

A Public Health or contract facility provid- 

i services to Indian children and their families. 

6. A cooperative attitude on the part of public 
and private social agencies in the respective state. 


After the announcement of the Indian 
Adoption Project to League member agen- 
cies last February, a number of agencies ex- 
pressed willingness to plan, without reim- 
bursement, for a small number of adoptable 
Indian children legally free for adoption. 
These were agencies which wanted the expe- 
rience of planning adoption for Indian chil- 
dren, or were working with prospective ap- 
plicants—mostly of non-Indian descent— 
who were interested in adopting an Indian 
child. The project director is currently the 
liaison between the agency responsible for 
the child and the adoption agency, working 
toward adoption, especially for older children. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs is not author- 
ized to place children for adoption, and its 
practice has been to refer both children and 
prospective adoptive parents to their depart- 
ments of welfare. Some tribal courts have 
jurisdiction in adoption on the reservation, 
under the authority of the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1934. The Bureau has encour- 
aged these tribes to follow the laws of the 
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state, using existing state courts and public 
and private social agencies when available, 
since adoption by tribal courts may be legally 
questionable should the family leave the 
reservation. 

The number of out-of-wedlock births to 
Indian unmarried mothers has never been 
accurately determined, but the number re- 
ported by health, education and social work 
personnel on the reservations seems high. 
Illegitimacy among the Indian people is fre- 
quently acceptable, and the extended family 
by no means extinct. The unwed mother may 
bring her child home to be cared for by her- 
self, her family or some relative, and he may 
be successfully absorbed by the tribe. Never- 
theless, children sometimes are left uncared 
for. The Indian unwed mother seldom re- 
ceives the assistance usually available to the 
non-Indian. Isolation and the attitude that 
her situation is “natural” has precluded the 
counseling indicated in planning for herself 
and her child. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has found that many of these children are 
left to run loose on the reservation without 
proper care or supervision, or a permanent 
plan. If the mother chooses to keep her child 
or place him with relatives, the only resource 
available to her is Aid to Dependent Children. 


The American public has shown increasing 
interest in the adoption of Indian children. 
Letters of inquiry both to the central and 
area offices, many of them from people in 
non-Indian states, have increased through 
the years. This may in part be attributed to 
the recent experience of the adoption of 
European and Oriental children by American 
families, and to the year-long nationwide 
study of the American Indian conducted by 
the National Council of Protestant Churches, 
completed in 1957. Reports received from 
state departments of welfare and from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs show conclusively 
that there are Indian children who are free, 
or could be made free, for adoption. The pos- 
sibility of an adoption project of Indian 
children to be sponsored jointly by the 
Indian Bureau and the Child Welfare League 
of America was received with considerable 
interest and enthusiasm. 


At the present time the project is operating 
in thirteen major reservation areas in Ari- 
zona, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, 
and South Dakot: 1. So far, two private adop- 
tion agencies are participating—the Louise 
Wise Services, New York City, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Delaware, Wilmington, 
Delaware. We expect at least one more 
agency will be added. 
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for different case 
situations, case characteristics, 
different sources of referral, or different 
social work goals. Wolins’ study suggests 
such differentials, and we should not over- 
look their importance in work measurement 
and performance budgeting. 


e > 
mean times 
different 


differential “ 


Current budget methods used in public 
agencies have some limitations. Budgeting 
may bea potentially useful management con- 
trol device, but to have this value it should 
represent basically a translation of the pro- 
gram into dollars. However, in most public 
agencies it is not possible to relate the budget 
explicitly to any phase of the program— 
intake, for example. Operating statistics, 
work measurement and performance budget- 
ing suggest ways of making the translation. 


Every agency has accounting activities. If 
the performance budget and the accounting 
system are set up in the same general format 
—that is, by services such as intake and 
placement—then accounting can be useful in 
projecting the future costs of an agency 
program. It will not necessarily indicate 
whether the operation is an efficient one, 
unless efficiency has been built into the 
criteria for developing the budget. But it 
will indicate how the actual costs of intake, 
for example, compare with the budget 
estimate. For accounting to be of optimum 
value in developing budgets, however, full 
use must be made of other types of informa- 
tion—operations statistics, 
ment data and the like. 


work measure- 


In other words, there is no single tool— 
not accounting, nor operations statistics, 
nor work measurement, nor quality control. 
There are different tools for different pur- 


poses. 


Summary 

I have stressed certain aspects of decision 
making, the areas where decisions are made, 
and proposed management tools for use in 
these areas at the local agency level. I have 
proposed the development of performance 
expectations which take into account time 
required and quality of service needed. I 
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have suggested the importance of differ- 
ential performance expectations, and I hope 
emphasized the need for factoring out the 
important variables which make such dif. 
ferential expectations necessary. 


I am certainly not placing a premium upon 
speed in producing a unit of work. The real 
test of the efficient and even the effective 
use of time will be the soundness of the 
decisions arrived at by rational and logical 
steps. But the personnel time expended in 
the problem-solving process cannot be over- 
looked. Control of manpower resources js 
vital to the future of public social service 
programs if we believe that social services, 
which involve large expenditures of public 
monies, are good economy. 


Accountability for quality and quantity of 
performance, the disciplined use of a recog- 
nized body of social work knowledge about 
human beings and their interactions, and 
the marshalling of community resources to 
promote well-being, are responsibilities of all 
qualified professional social workers. Work 
measurement and performance expectations 
can help them carry out these purposes. 
However, these tools can be used effectively 
only where there are good working condi- 
tions, high morale and two-way channels of 
communication. 


Indian Adoption Project 


Tue Child Welfare League of America and 
the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs 
have entered into a joint pilot project on the 
adoption of Indian children for whom no 
adoptive resource can readily be found. The 
project developed out of the joint concern 
about the number of totally dependent In- 
dian children living on reservations who are 
being deprived of a home of their own, be- 
cause Indian families are not able to adopt 
them and social agencies have difficulties in 
finding adoptive resources within the state. 


A series of conferences between the two 
agencies began in the spring of 1958. They 
agreed that a small pilot project was needed 
to explore adoption possibilities for a few 
Indian children off the reservation. It was 
believed that there would be especially good 
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SHORT-TERM FINANCIAL AID FOR ADOPTIVE PARENTS 


Amelia Sternau 


Director, Child Adoption Service 
of the State Charities Aid Association 
New York City 


“Consideration should be given to supplementing income of families that 


have the essential qualifications to meet the needs of children for whom there 


are insufficient homes, but whose income is too low to assume the full cost of 


care of a child. In this way children who might otherwise never be placed for 


adoption might be given the emotional security of legal adoption at no greater 


cost to the community than for long-time boarding home or institution care. 


A new group of applicants might be reached who do not apply because of 


limited income. Some boarding home parents to whom a child has become at- 


tached might be able to adopt him if financial support were continued.” 


The above quotation is from the Child Welfare 
League of America Standards for Adoption Service.* 
Here is a report of one agency’s application of this 
standard by supplementing a family’s income to 
enable them to adopt sooner than they would 
otherwise have been able to. 


WE nave been experimenting with granting 
financial assistance to parents seeking to 
adopt a child. To distinguish this type of 
assistance from relief, it is usually called a 
“subsidy” —a word out of favor today be- 
cause of its unpleasant associations. But as 
we develop the basis for giving a subsidy, I 
think you will agree that it differs from relief 
giving based on financial need. 


Some may question whether a couple’s 
willingness to meet all the responsibilities 
involved in bringing up a child, including all 
financial costs, is not a vital part, indeed a 
gauge, of a couple’s readiness to adopt. 
Others may question how “security” could be 
provided for the child if financial assistance 
was needed to make him part of a family. 


In the past we had provided some assist- 
ance through sharing or carrying costs for 
prosthetic equipment and expensive medical 
or psychiatric care during the period prior 
to the legal adoption. 

However, our agency, concerned with the 
children who were waiting, decided to take 


* Published by the Child Welfare League of America, 
1958, $1.50. 
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whatever risks might be involved in broader 
financial assistance and quite recently began 
to experiment. 


Helping Foster Parents to Adopt 


The first case selected was that of a 


brother and sister, five and six years old. 


Children of unmarried parents, they had been 
raised by a loving mother. However, the father, 
before his desertion, had abused and beaten both 
the mother and children. Because of her illness 
over a two-year period Jim and Nancy had had 
several periods of temporary shelter care in foster 
homes and institutions, and at the time of their 
mother’s death had been in a large congregate 
shelter for almost a year. 


When referred to us for adoption placement 
they were physically and emotionally under 
par. Indeed they were two of the most with- 
drawn, frightened, unhappy children we had 
seen for some time. 


We placed them in one of our study homes 
with the Pellons, a young couple who had no 
children of their own and who had decided 
to board children because of their invest- 
ment in a new home for which they needed 
additional income. As the relationship be- 
tween the children and the foster parents 
developed, they began to feel like a family. 
The couple tentatively sounded out the 
caseworker about adoption. After the first 
discussions of what adoption meant, they 
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decided they were financially unable to go 


ahead with the plan. 


We had quite a staff conference at that 
point. Should Jim and Naney be removed 
from this home because the Pellons were 
getting too attached to them, and the longer 
they staved the greater would become the 
hurt at the When 


anticipate finding a family for them? They 


separation? could we 


had three strikes against them—they were 
older children, they were not white, and 
they still were physically and emotionally 
frail. What would removal trom this home 
do to these children, who were just beginning 
to develop some faith and trust in adults? 
Would it be 


boarding care with this family, even though 


better to consider long-time 
we knew its uncertainties. 


Since we did not know the answers to 
these questions, it was decided to wait an- 
other six months. Meanwhile, we would con 
tinue to seek another family for Jim = and 
Nancy and the worker would follow’ the 
growing relationship between the couple and 


the children. 


Then we learned that the children were 
entitled to Social Security benefits small, 
but available for them through their minority 
(unless adopted) and to whoever became 
their guardian. But when the question of 
guardianship was broached to the Pellons, 
they returned to their wish to adopt them. 
After thorough discussion, they decided to 
apply to the agency to become adoptive 
parents. (amily studies are carried by dif 
ferent workers in and we 


our agency, 


thought they should apply as any other 
adoptive applicants.) The home study con 
firmed the 


that 


children’s 
the 
capacity for parenthood, and particularly 


Impression of the 


worker these were adults with 


for these children. The home was approved. 

Again the family hesitated. Could they 
adopt one child this year and the other the 
following year? When we asked which child 
they would adopt first, they realized how un- 
sound this was 
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Again we had a conterence at the office 


Vhis 


time, more secure in our conviction that. this 


with stat® and executive committee. 
was the home tor these children and recount 
ing that the only realistic basis tor their teat 
of the financial 


Was 


responsibility then 


desire to. inmerease through 


them security 
greater equity in them home, the committee 
approved a subsidy tor both children tor a 


period ot SIX 


months, during which the 


Pellons would initiate the legal adoption. 


Mr. and Myrs. Pellon were delighted. The 
change trom boarding payments with the 
constant support and guidance of the chil 
dren’s worker to their new responsibility for 
clothing, medical care and all incidental ex- 
to them. But 


important for parents and children was the 


made clear 


penses Was most 


fact that the children could use the tamuly 
name. It was a solemn and joyous occasion 
when the family signed the adoption agree- 
ment, to which the children printed then 


names, agreeing to love and “take care of 


each other.’ 
A nagging suspicion that at the end of six 
feel 


needed financial assistance, has been in our 


months the Pellons might again they 


minds. Hlowever, the family 


immediately 
proceeded to hire a lawyer and then petition 


filed. the 


adoption placement with family and friends, 


has now. been They celebrated 


The worker UperVvising the home through 


this period feels that we have achieved 
ecurity for Jim and Nancy. Just recently 
Mrs. Pellon confided to the worker that 


they were banking half the subsidy in trust 


accounts for the children. 


Helping Family Adopt Four Siblings 


The second case is of four white children, 


brothers and. sisters 


ranging from almost 


two to eight years of age. 


These children too came to us from a congregate 
shelter where they had stayed almost a year prior 
to the mother’s death. The father, who was a 
married man with another family, had shown no 
concern for the children either during the mother’s 
or after her death. The three older children 


were grief stricken at the death of their mother, 


1] 
niness 
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When they came to us they were polite, 
amenable, but so withdrawn that it took a 
long time before we could communicate 
with them. Perhaps the baby had suffered 
most because his mother had been ill ever 
since his birth, and he appeared almost re- 
tarded. Luckily, we were able to place them 
all together in one boarding home, where for 
the first time they came to experience what 
family living with both a father and a 
mother could mean. 


After about five months of boarding care, 
the worker thought the children were ready 
for placement. But where was the family? 
We had tried all sorts of publicity about the 
children and had had many responses, but 
all the applicants wanted to take only one 
or two children. None had showed any in- 
terest in taking all four. 


In combing past and present applications 
for possibilities, we came across a couple in 
their late thirties who had applied for a boy 
of about six or seven, or maybe two children. 
As the worker went ahead with the study, 
she felt the Russells had a remarkable 
capacity for parenthood. They were thought- 
ful, practical, yet sensitive people, with a 
store of good humor. 


She sounded them out, telling them a little 
about the children. She let them know we had 
approved their home, and that we would 
place one or two children with them, but 
asked them to discuss together whether they 
might consider this family of four. Their 
first reaction was one of shocked amazement. 
The worker dropped the matter, but they 
came back with more and more questions 
about the children. They began to discuss 
ways and means and to prepare a budget. 
Finally they said that they wanted to have 
a large family eventually so why not take 
them all at once. 


We thought the children might be theirs, 
and they too must feel this. We moved slowly 
with them, but at last the decision was 
reached. They wanted the children and the 
children wanted them. 
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How does one suddenly take in and pro. 
vide for four more? I have said these were 
thoughtful, practical people. They went over 
the additional expenses they would have, 
both initially and in daily living. The 


Russells had an income between $10,000 | 


and $11,000. They felt sure that they could 
manage with careful planning of expendi. 
tures, plus the additional income tax deduce. 
tion. Then we had to tell them that there 
could be no tax deduction until the children 
had been legally adopted or had been in 
their home for a year. They then figured that 
if they saved for a year, they would be able 
to manage. 


At that point we again had a conference 
with staff and executive committee members 
and decided, “Why wait?” A subsidy was 
approved, discussed with the family, and the 
children placed. We gave them a lump sum 
to enable them to buy beds, linens, and other 
equipment, and continued a small monthly 
allowance for a nine-month period. Mrs, 
Russell said to the worker, “How grateful I 
am to you, for we know there will be many 
adjustments to be made and it is wonderful 
not to have to worry about going broke at 
the same time.” 


The story of the casework which is helping 
to make this a success is fascinating —per- 
haps the subject for another report. 


I must confess we did not consider both 
these cases against a set of specifically de- 
veloped criteria to determine the use of funds. 
The basic consideration was the same as for 
all adoption placements. Our concern was— 
How can we best serve these children? 


Characteristics of the Two Families 
Certain similar factors emerge, however, 
as we examine these cases. 


Both families were stable and economically 
secure, they were in no sense eligible for 
public assistance but in need of short-term 
financial help only because they were taking 
children who needed immediate adoptive 
placement. I do not want to suggest that 
this help should be limited to periods of six 
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months, nine months or one year. However, 
] am inclined to think that if all elements of 
the family’s economic position point to need 
for financial assistance throughout the chil- 
dren’s minority, or the family is eligible for 
public assistance, we might encourage the 
family to take guardianship of the children 
and to use the available resources for income 
supplementation until they were able to 
adopt. 

We're all a little afraid of giving money, 
of the power it represents and the resent 
The 


agency is responsible for continuing super 


ments it may create. MoneV-LIVINE 


vision. What problems might this create for 
family and agenev if carried on tor a long 
time atter adoption? We still need to ad- 
venture in this field. 

ld like to a device l 


developed when | Was director of a 


+ 


sugyvest the use of 


very 
large public child welfare program. When I 
needed legal advice on doing something tor 
the welfare of a child, | never asked, “Can 
IT doit?” but rather, “How ean 1 do it?” 


If we really care about a child —as well as 


care for him — we will develop new methods 


as ask ourselves: “How ean 1 find se 


we 


,)) 


curity for this child? 


DAY CARE OF THE YOUNG CHILD 


A COMMUNITY CHALLENGE 


Alice H. Merriam 
Psychiatric Social Worker 
Director, Springfield Day Nursery 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


“How are we meeting the needs of the 
young child?” This is a question for which 
every community, whether rural or urban, 
needs an answer. Our knowledge of the im 
portance of the early years of every child's 
life has increased tremendously during the 
past fifty years, and one way in which a com 
munity may put such knowledge to use is by 
insisting that any service for the child, par 
ticularly the young child, be given top 
priority. 


In his foreword to “Princ iples and Policies 
Public Child Welfare Ad 


ministration,” Joseph Hl. Reid has said: 


on Private and 


“In the almost four decades which have ¢ lapse d 
since the Child Welfare League was established 
in 1920, major changes have occurred in the 


country’s social and economic life, and major 


progress has been made in the understanding of 


human development. These changes have neces 


sarily altered the nature of child care programs 


and, in fact, the kinds of children for whom child 


welfare agencies, both public and 


pri 


ivate, prov de 
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This is a discussion of day care offered as a basic 


social service. 


care. Advances in medical knowledge have al 
most eliminated the conditions which resulted tn 
orphanhood for many children. Present economic 
conditions and basic shifts in concept of govern 
mental responsibility represented primarily by 
the Social Security Act have almost eliminated 
financial need as a reason for care of children out 
side their own homes. Wider knowledge of the 
causes and cHects of family breakdown has re 
sulted in emphasis on prevention of breakdown. 
Today, the services which should have priority 
are those designed to enable children to remain in 


their own homes whenever possible.””! 
Day Care Services 
Within the frame-work of the child wel 


of the the 


agencies which furnish day care for children. 


fare services community are 


A long-established community service, which 


’ 
at its best 


reflect the newer 


knowledge about children and families, it 


today should 


is unique in that it serves children who are 


' Principles and Polictes on Private and Public Child 
Welfare Administration, CWLA, 1958, Foreword. 
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in their own homes. Through an interdis- 
ciplinary approach day care services draw 
on the contributions of social work, early 
childhood education and health education 
to furnish the insight and understanding 
needed to make the service truly meaningful 
to both the child and his family. 


Day nursery or day care center services 
may be offered by single function agencies or 
as part of a multiple function agency giving 
a variety of family services or child welfare 
services or both. Usually this care is avail- 
children in groups, from three 
years old to the age of kindergarten or first 
grade, and often after-school care is given to 


able for 


children as old as twelve. Those younger 
than three are frequently cared for in foster 
homes by the day. There may be three or 
four children in one home. This service is 
usually called foster day care or family day 
care. The homes are often part of the com- 
munity program of day care and are pro- 
fessionally selected and supervised. 


In many communities, however, little 
attention is paid to day care for the child 
who is younger than three. 


I shall discuss only group day care offered 
for preschool-aged children between three 
and six, for two reasons. First, my experience 
in day care has been entirely with this age 
group as director and caseworker (for the 
past ten years, with the Springfield Day 
Nursery in Springfield, Massachusetts). And 
second, I feel that it is to this age group that 
day care can make its greatest contribution. 


Basis of Day Care Need 


Parents need day care for their children 
for a variety of reasons and for many 
families it seems the best resource. The most 
frequent request—and this is probably true 
in most centers throughout the country— 
comes from the mother who is working, and 
who therefore needs care for her child during 
the day. Frequently she is widowed, di- 
vorced or separated from her husband, and 
CHILD WELFARE - 
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often she is the sole support of herself ang 
her child. In many other families needing 
day care both husband and wife are working 
in order to supply the income needed to 
bring up a family in these days of high taxes 


and high living costs. However, day care | 


should never be thought of exclusively as a 
“service for working mothers,” as it is some. 
times described, but always in terms of 
other intense needs of families who have to 
have their children cared for away from 
home during the day. 


The Contribution to Child and Family 


Many families need day care because of 
illness of one of their members. To give a few 
examples: 


A family disrupted by the mother’s lengthy 
absence in a tuberculosis sanatorium often may 
be held together with a minimum of readjustment 
if a young child can spend the day in a day care 
center, brought and picked up by the father on 
his way to and from work. 


The housing of a family often brings about a 
request for day care. 

A mother living on the third floor of an apart- 
ment building, with a four-year-old child and two 
younger children, may be up against a very real 
problem of being unable to supervise the older 
child for any outdoor play while also meeting the 
demands for the care of the younger ones. 


Children with certain handicaps are also 
often helped by a day care experience to be- 
come accustomed to a group situation, to 
meet its demands within the limits of the 
handicap, and to extend their social and in- 
dividual experience, so that their strength 
and self-confidence are increased. 

An intelligent little blind girl who has been in 
our center for over a year will be ready next year 
to go on toa regular first grade in school, strength- 
ened and supported by her early group experience. 


Child guidance clinics or family service 
agencies often refer a child to a center for a 
well supervised group experience, of primary 
importance in the solution of that child’s 
problems. 

The day care center is in a position to 
make an unusually significant contribution 
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to the child and his family for four chief 
reasons. First, because it meets a diversity 
of family needs, day care is often able to 
support a family so that it is able to go on 
functioning as a unit. Thus many times the 
disintegration which might result from sud- 
den crisis or continued strain is prevented. 

A harassed young mother of twenty-four asked 
to have her two little boys, Johnnie, aged four, 
and Jimmie, aged three, enrolled in the nursery 
so that she might look for a job. She was anxious 
and pushed by the strain of trying to make ends 
meet. “We had big doctor bills when Johnnie was 
born and we have never caught up. How can you 
have a good family life if you can never pay your 


bills?” 


Day care service to this family meant giving 
support so that the family itself was en- 
abled to solve its own problems. 


Secondly, day care serves the young child 
predominantly during years which are of 
utmost importance for his individual growth 
and at a time when he is ready for a group 
experience beyond the family. A good day 
care program would be based upon a knowl- 
edge of child growth and development, and 
would include principles of nursery educa- 
tion. In a speech made some years ago to a 
group of teachers and social workers, Dr. 
Howard Lane of New York University said, 
“If I had to choose between the nursery 
school and the high school, I would choose 
to keep the nursery school.” Thus drama- 
tically he stated his conviction as to the im- 
portance of an educational experience for 
the very young child. Dr. Morris Krugman, 
delivering the presidential address at the 
Conference of the American Orthopsychia- 
tric Association in 1953, put similar emphasis 
upon the importance of pre-school educa- 
tion. “Nursery schools and kindergartens 
are far in the lead,” he said, “in applying 
available knowledge about human beings to 
the children under their care.’ 


A third reason for the significant contribu- 


tion of the day care center is that the center 
has a great deal of responsibility for the care 


and supervision of the child while he remains 


American Jou rnal af Orthop 


ear hear. Tey QS 
chiatry, July 1953. 
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a part of his family. Even though he spends a 
considerable amount of time in the center, 
the relationship between himself and_ his 
family furnishes the basic security so im- 
portant to Dr. John Bowlby* has 
strongly emphasized the great significance 


him. 


to a child of his own home and family, al- 
though parental and 


neglect may sometimes be present. 


inadequacies even 


Fourthly, because almost all requests for 
day care service are made voluntarily by 
the parents there is apt to be a receptive and 
appreciative attitude not only toward the 
service in general but also toward the inter- 
pretation of the child’s experience in the 
center. This attitude extends, too, toward 
the help from teacher and caseworker which 
can be given the parents to help them un- 
derstand the child’s growth, his behavior 
problems and ways of dealing with him. 
Many parents who would never seek help 
from family casework agencies or child 
guidance clinics may ask for interpretation 
and guidance from the center regarding 
problems they encounter in bringing up 
their children. 


An Acceptable Day Care Center 

If, then, the day care service is of strategic 
importance in the community, there is an 
unusual challenge to bend every effort to see 
that this service is as good as it can be. There 
should be 


no “settling” 


for inadequate 
custodial care and if there is a limitation of 
funds—as there usually is!—then good serv- 
ice should be given within these limits and 
responsibility for interpreting day care serv- 
ices to the community taken by members of 
boards and corporations, to bring more 
awareness of the significance of its contribu- 


tion as well as of its needs. 


In general, the acceptable day care center 
could be described as an agency in which at- 
tention is paid to standards for service which 
have been developed within the field of day 
care, and in which efforts are being made to 


?Dr. John Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental 
Health, World Health Organization, 1952. 
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approximate these standards even tnougn 


Gre iT 


1g teachers 


Gs 
this might not be required by law. 


; 131 ; 
emphasis would be put On Sé€l lectir n 


who Nave forma! training nd experience 1n 


AUT Al 


the field of nursery education and who are 


suitable people to be in charge of young 


children. Dr. Krugman has strong conviction 
crt = } _. v9 sas 
Their understanding of chil- 


would do credit to many a 


in this area. 
dren’s behavior 
with chil- 


clinician, and their ability to dea 


dren in groups while promoting re welfare 


of individual children can rarely be matched 


D4 


by clinical workers.’”! 


It would mean, too, realistic recognition 
by the agency’s administrator and planning 
board of the great body of knowledge which 
has come from psychology and psychiatry, 
pediatrics, nursery education, and sociology 
and social work, much of which has dynamic 
implication for any agency furnishing care 
for young children. The service would not be 
considered complete unless teacher, doctor 
and social worker were working together in 


the operation of the program. 


One of the prime requisites of care for 
children of this age is that they are not 
crowded into too little space and that they 
be in groups small enough to allow the 
teacher to really know them as individuals. 
Adherence to good standards would there- 
fore mean that even when pressured by re- 
the center would take no more chil- 
dren than its space 
least thirty-five 


quests, 
can accommodate (at 
square feet of usable space 
in schoolrooms)’ and its teacher personnel 
can serve (ten three-year olds, fifteen four- 
year olds per teacher).® 


Because good day care adds up to con- 
siderable cost per child, it could probably 


not be offered unless financial assistance 


4 American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July 1953. 


5 Recommended Minimum and Preferred Standards 


for Agencies Giving Day Care to Children under Seven 
Years ‘of Age, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. 

6 Tbid. 
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; : 
were given through Community Ches; 
United Fund or some church or philanthropi | 
rear 1 Par "ne needing the wee oe 
O! 2 1Zatl 101 afents Meecainse Che service 
should pay a fee according to their financia 
abilitv, the amounts being determined on the 
basis of such factors as family income, fixed 
; Biase 
expense, number of children. 


Adrantages for the Child 


Although by accepting the 


child the center 
first of all meets the need of the family, a n 
less important aspect of the service is the 
child himself. In most instances he is having 
his first group experience away from his own 
family. The child of three or four, although 
usually eager to reach out toward play exper. 
iences with other children, is also apt to 
hang tightly to the supports which he has 
built up through his brief years with known 
persons and in known situations. He may 
have learned to dominate and manipulate 
these persons so that acceptance of a new 
situation in which he must share both ma- 
terials and teacher with other children is not 
an easy process. Many educators agree that 
this experience comes more suitably at the 
ages of three or four than at five or six. To be 
sensitive to the specific needs of the indi- 
vidual child, while using knowledge of child 
growth and development and of techniques 
for dealing with these little individuals in 
groups, calls for the qualities which have 
been described earlier. 


This is no baby-sitter assignment. To help 
the child to gradually shift gears from in- 
fantile satisfactions and dependency in such 
a way that he builds up new strengths within 
himself and within the group situation is 


complicated. It is important for it may help 


to furnish a real foundation for the kind of 


person he will become. The child grows in 
many directions as he experiences acceptance 
and friendliness of persons outside his own 
family; as he builds up a feeling of trust 
toward them; 
relationships with other children; and as he 


learns that he must respect the rights of 


others in the group and that, in turn, some- 
one will see that his rights are respected. 
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h his many experiences with other 


children he learns to exercise judgment and 
to make decisions. He ts a person in his own 
right (1, Johnny—not Charlotte’s big brother 
Johnny, nor Bill’s little brother Johnny), and 
he learns to take increasing responsibility 
for himself in a situation in which he its free 
to play and experiment and create, but 
which puts limits upon what he can do. 
“The restraint on the child arising out of com- 
munity life is part of the value of the nursery 


school. Re 


He is helped to build up controls within 
himself for his own behavior and to acquire 
the self-confidence and self-esteem so neces- 
sary to satisfying feelings about himself. 
When he goes on to a classroom in which he 
will be one of thirty or thirty-five children, 
his pre-school experience may well help him 


to meet the new situation with less stress. 


The Health Program 

The day care center’s health program 
touches on many aspects of the service. The 
nutritional needs of the young child are con- 
sidered in planning meals and snacks. Indoor 
and outdoor play on various kinds of equip 
ment provide opportunities for climbing, 
stretching and other kinds of vigorous 
physical 
growth. Such activity alternates with rest 


exercise SO necessary for sound 


and sleep and less strenuous play. 


A complete physical examination 1s re 
quired before enrollment. Periods physical 
check-up of each child keep a record of the 
child’s growth and of his general physical 


condition. Disturbances of various kinds are 


sometimes discovered through these exami- 
: ! | | 
tlons or througn opservation by the teac her. 


For Instance, we have everal times found 


deafne or eve or speech disorders. Dis 
b I 
oa 
turbance n gait and b ce are also found 
1] 
occasionally, and recomm endations for test 
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also help to impress on parents the impor 


tance of regular examinations. 


The Casework Program 

Vhrough its casework program, the day 
care center has an unusual opportunity to 
help tamilies with some of the problems en 


countered 1n their 


trving to understand 
children. Parents are often pushed by intense 
teclings of ftatlure, and overwhelmed by the 
responsibilities of parenthood, a demanding 
assignment for which few have any prepara 
tion. Often the parent-child relationship can 
be strengthened and tensions decreased as 
the parent is helped to know more about the 
needs of the child, and about some of the 
reasons for his behavior and more effective 


ways of dealing with him. 


One sees many wavs In W lic hy parents may 
be enabled to deal with Situations with more 


understanding. 


A mother of a three-year old had been finding 
his thumb sucking a problem. She first taped the 
child’s thumb to the rest of his hand, and when 
that failed, applied a bitter chemical which had 
been recommended by the drug store. When she 
learned more about the me aning of thumb suck 
ing to the child she was able to deal with it with 
less rigidity, and could feel less guilty and tense 
about the behavior which she had thought Was an 
indication of her failure as a mother. 


A young father was from. his 


turnings away 
four-year-old son because he was becoming such a 
“brat” since the birth of his baby sister. The case 
worker was able to add to the father’s understand 


ing of the emotional strain the 


coming of a new 
baby put upon the older child. Hle was then able 
to turn positive ly to the child again and to vive 
him needed support and affection during a diffi 
cult time. 

often has 


The caseworker a real oppor 


tunity to help parents in preparing the older 
child for the coming of a new one. Parents 
have often read about the need to help an 


older child in such a situation. Once they 


have ¢ irried out the n the book, 


uggestions 


: : 

howeve r, they are quite apt to think that 

the situation is taken care of. Thus they are 
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and often deal harshly with it, as did the 


f Le : ae 5 dae 
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A mother with a child in the center came to the 
caseworker with questions as to whether or not 
she should give sex information to an older 
daughter of eleven who was maturing early. “I’ve 
never told her anything because she never asked 
any questions,”’ said the mother. The worker was 
able to help the woman to overcome her timidity 
and to face the reality of the child’s need for in- 
formation. 


These are a few examples of what might be 
called individualized parent education given 
by the caseworker to meet specific needs. 


Other problems of children may be more 
severe, more deeply rooted emotional dis- 
turbances; often such problems are referred 
to a child guidance clinic. Very real progress 
is possible as teacher and caseworker com- 
bine their efforts to help both child and par- 
ents. If, through this experience, an over- 
aggressive child is helped to be less driven 
by these impulses or a fearful, timid child 
helped to be more comfortable and self-con- 
fident, or if a mother is helped to be less 
perfectionist and rigid in her standards for 
her young child, then something almost 
beyond measure has been accomplished. I 
believe that such things happen often within 
the day nursery or the day care center. 


Because in most day care centers a fairly 
large proportion of the children are from 
homes broken by death, divorce or separa- 
tion, or disturbed by friction in the parents’ 
relationships, there is great responsibility to 
provide the child with an experience which 
may give the steady and consistent support 
and understanding he needs. There are many 
indications that in spite of the continuing 
upset family relationships, enduring strength 
may come to the young child through good 
early group experiences. 


Community Attitudes Toward Day Care 


As I see it, the potential contribution of 
day care service in many communities has 
been greatly underestimated. Systematic 
study of day care agencies throughout the 
country would probably reveal lower salaries 
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and total budgets than for most other agen. 
cies in the community.§ Road blocks of 


resistance and misunderstanding may be par. 
tially responsible. 


For instance, there are 
many individuals who feel that somehow 
they are encouraging mothers to go out to | 
work if they have conviction that good day 
care facilities are needed. “‘Mothers should 
be at home with their children” is among 
the verbal 


pronouncements often 


1 
neard, 
Discussion of the pros and cons of a mother’s 


taking a job is not within the scope of this 
paper. The fact is that many do take jobs. |] 
would hope that no child would be enrolled 
in group day care before he is three years old 
and that no urgent need to work would force 
a mother to leave a young baby day after 


day in the care of another person. Again, | 
Dr. John Bowlby® has strengthened long 
held convictions about the vital importance 
of the baby’s early relationship with its 
mother. 


Of the thousands of mothers who work, 
most have very little choice. In those situa. 
tions in which mothers work but do not need 
to, there are probably many underlying 
factors which might justify the mother’s 
decision. Many such families have a tre- 


mendous amount of strength, and there is 
little evidence that families in which the 
mother is working are less stable or less 
loving. Any one acquainted with such situa- 
tions would probably say that the pace of | 
family living is apt to be more accelerated 
and more complicated because the mother 
carries dual responsibility—to her household 
and to her job. Any mother thinking about 
taking a job should carefully consider such 
matters as the age of her child, his emotional 
readiness to be separated from her, and the 
possible alternate solutions. The caseworker 





8 Since the original drafting of this paper several 
months ago, a study entitled ‘Salaries in Child Welfare | 
—1958” written by Yetta H. Appel and published by 
the Child Welfare League of America, bears out this 
statement about day care salaries. It shows that day 
care center salaries for directors, caseworkers and 
teachers lag lamentably behind salaries offered for 
similar positions in other child welfare agencies. 

* Bowlby, op. cit. 
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should help her evaluate her decision. Many 
mothers who would be eligible for an ADC 
grant or public welfare have strong convic- 
tions about carrying their own responsibili- 
ties and would not consider such aid. Some- 
times it is the responsibility of the social 
worker of the center to point out the values 
of accepting relief, at least temporarily, and 
to guide a mother away from her decision 
to use day care. But despite the argument 
which may continue about the working 
mother, the need for the day-time care of 
children calls for a realistic solution. 


Another road block to understanding of 
the nature of group day care services, re- 
flecting lack of awareness of the importance 
of the emotional and social growth of the 
young child, is represented by the remark, 
“But these are such little children! They just 
play all day, don’t they? Why do they need 
teachers?” Many people do believe that day 
care is a baby-sitting assignment, and that 
the investment of money to provide small 
groups and competent 
essential. There is a 


teachers is not 
noticeable lack of 
awareness of the important social education 
process which may take place in the pre- 
school years, long before the child is ready 
for education in the academic sense of the 
word. As I have mentioned earlier, a great 
deal of emphasis needs to be put upon in- 
terpretation. Board members work 
closely enough with a day care agency to 
really sense the process of growth which 
often takes place in the child carry heavy 
responsibility for this interpretation. 


who 


Lawrence K. Frank has said: 

“We are faced with the major issues of the 
future of our culture and the direction of our 
whole social, economic, and political life, since an 
effective program of early-childhood education 
based upon the needs of the child will inevitably 
change our society far more effectively than any 
legislation or other social action. . . . The op- 
portunity in pre-school education to build whole- 
some, sane, cooperative, and mature person- 
alities, and to determine the future of our culture, 
is unlimited.” 


Whatever else we do in our communities, 
let us be sure that our services to the young 
child are as good as can be. 

1 Tawrence K. Frank, The Fundamental Needs of 
the Child, The National Association for Mental Health. 
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DAY CARE AS A STATE SERVICE 


Ix pevetorine day care services for chil- 
dren, each state has legal provisions which 
it must respect. In Washington there are two 
main responsibilities: licensing day care 
centers and day care homes; and using day 
care services as part of a well-rounded child 
welfare program to protect children.' Day 
care can be of great value in developing a 
program for strengthening and preserving 
family lite. In preparing to carry out our re- 
sponsibilities, our department, in 1951, em- 
ployed a day care specialist. Two people have 
held this position since its establishment, 
both with full professional training in child 
development. 


In Washington there are three kinds of day 
care services: 

Day care centers under the auspices of non-profit 
boards 

Proprietary day care centers, caring for both a large 
number of children and the small group 

The foster home in which day care is given by an in- 
dividual in her own home 
Kach serves its specific purpose in giving 
supplemental care to children who are living 
in their own homes. 


Our day care group homes and centers do 
not take children under two and one-half 
years of age. The Statement of Revised Rules 
and Regulations just being developed sets 
three years as the entrance age, as best cur- 
rent practice. The individual day care home 
is used for the very small child, or for pre- 
school children living in areas not served by 
a group agency. 


Licensing Day Care Facilities 

The state’s first responsibility in licensing 
day care facilities is to insure a minimum 
level of adequacy. To develop sound stand- 
ards, we need the participation of people 
from all types of day care facilities, profes- 
sional people from many disciplines, and lay 
people. Standards need to be rewritten 
periodically to properly reflect prevailing 
practice as well as to set goals. 


1Qur statute provides that the State Department of 
Public Assistance license all day care facilities. 


[27] 








In Washington we are in the process of re- 
vising our standards for day care with the 
help of a statewide committee. This commit- 
tee has small sub-committees working 
specific In the process, non- 
committee members are also involved, so 
that a total of about eighty-five people, in- 
cluding professional consultants, are partici- 
pating in this project. The major difficulty in 

applying standards can be overcome in this 
way, since the persons involved have had a 
part in formulating the standards and accept 
them as necessary 
children. 


on 
subjects. 


Staff Development 


Staff development is an extremely impor- 
tant aspect of our work. A state department 
should make sure that day care is considered 
a resource for certain families by teaching 
workers to see its possibilities rather than 
permitting the separation of the child from 
his family. As this is a comparatively new 
resource, we have a big job in staff develop- 
ment to help workers use it with imagination. 
Workshops, individual 


conferences, group 
meetings, 


as well as the licensing process 
itself, are used to learn better ways of giving 
day care to children. Workshops held periodi- 
cally all over the state are enthusiastically 
attended. Although it is a hardship for our 
day care specialist to have to devote so many 
weekends to this work, we find that operators 
usually can arrange to attend if the work- 
shops are held on Friday and Saturday. We 
often have 100 percent attendance for the 
area in which the workshop is held. The day 
care specialist also serves as consultant to 
our child welfare staff, on both 
county level. 


Day care services are an important means 
of strengthening family life, which is a major 
part of our child welfare program. Day care 
is usually used to enable a working mother to 
provide adequate care for her children while 
she is out of the home. 
“working mothers” 


a state and 


To many people, 
has come to mean, es- 
pecially during recent years, women who are 
working outside the home because they do 
not want to stay in their homes or are dis- 
satisfied with the standard of living their 
husbands can provide. This is not the case 
for most of our mothers. A great many who 
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for the protection of 





are receiving Aid to Dependent Children 
could, if the proper kind of day care 


were 
provided, get back into the labor market 
L; } a sar ~¢3)] . steerage ae L- 
while they can still be trained for skilled or 


semi-skilled work, instead of waiting until 
middle age, when only 1 y 


4. = 39 
nskilled jobs are 
available to them. 


I am not advocating that a mother work 
when it is detrimental to her children, but we 
have to look at each case individually in 
helping make a long-time plan. 

For example, Mrs. Eustis, the mother of three chil. 
dren aged four, fourteen and fifteen, was receiving 
ADC. She had formerly been a by a large 
department store. She had worked while her older chil. 
dren were ale since her mother-in-law lived in the 
home. After the death of both her mother-in-law and 
her husband, she stayed at home to care for her four. 
year-old child. The store where she had worked an. 
nounced a retirement policy which would retroactively 
give credit for former work done for the store. By careful 
planning and the use of adequate day care resources, it 
was possible for this mother to be reemployed by the 
store. Had she not been able to return to work, she 
would have lost all her retirement and other benefits. 


In looking at the welfare of this family as 
a whole, both the present and the future, we 
can see that adequate home life was main- 
tained in a better way by this mother’s 
working than it would have been had the 
family remained dependent, although for a 
few years the agency had to put in as much 
money as the family would have required if 
the mother had not been working. 


Other Uses of Day Care 

There are many other uses of day care in 
a child welfare program. For example, when 
a mother js ill, day care will often relieve the 
pressures of the home so that the children 
can get adequate care without separation 
from the home. 

Mrs. Bernay had suffered a nervous breakdown and 
was hospitalized for a short time. She was able to return 
home within a few weeks because good day care could 
be provided for her two small children, relieving her 
during the day from the continuous pressures of their 
care. 

Day care can be used often for the benefit 
of the child also, and we are just beginning 
to discover its benefits for the mentally re- 
tarded or other handicapped child who 
badly needs the socializing influence of a 
group, and whose mother needs to be par- 
tially relieved of his care to allow her more 
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time and strength to devote to her other 
children. 

The financing of good day care is an un- 
resolved problem. We have provided for day 
care as part of the expenses of employment; 
that is, when it is better for an ADC mother 
to work but day care is needed, its cost can 
be provided for under the assistance plan. 
However, many families in the low income 
bracket are not eligible for public assistance. 
Since good day care is comparatively ex- 
pensive, we should think of ways of subsidiz- 
ing it when necessary so that the family can 
be helped to make long-range plans, and con- 
tinued dependency may be avoided. 

Another problem common to all levels of 
government is the need for interpretation to 
the community of the values of good day 
care, so that more adequate resources can be 
developed. When the community under- 
stands the value of day care for strengthen- 
ing family life, we will have better support 
for solving other problems too. 

I have mentioned only a few of the uses to 
which day care can be put in a child welfare 
program. Every state department should use 
day care as well as all other services not only 
to meet immediate problems, but as part of 
long-range planning to strengthen family 
life. 

Ciara WILLMAN 


Supervisor, Children’s Service Unit 
Department of Public Assistance, Olympia, Wash. 


League Staff Changes 
The League announces with regret the 
resignation of two staff members, Earl J. 
Beatt, Director of Surveys, as of January 
1960, and Virginia Speirs, Field Consultant 


and formerly Conference Secretary, as of 


October 15, 1959. 

We are pleased, however, for our two mem- 
ber agencies whose staffs they will be joining 
—Mr. Beatt as Executive Director of the 
Minneapolis Family and Children’s Service 
and Miss Speirs as Assistant Program Direc- 
tor of the California Children’s Home So- 
ciety. Mr. Beatt has been with the League 
since 1955 and Miss Speirs since 1952. 
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Practice and Case Recording Committee 


Tue Case Record Committee has completed 
a two-year period devoted to “A Study of 
Records Hlustrating Developments in Re- 
cording Casework Practice.” The study in- 
cluded an examination of the purpose and 
method of recording. Fifty records were 
selected for the 1959 record collection, eleven 
of which have been chosen for the permanent 
library. The biennial period of study and 
record selection, inaugurated in 1955, has 
been found to afford opportunity for more 
organized and thorough study of the subject. 
Member agencies have participated in com- 
mittee activities through staff representation 
on regional committees, formation of record 
ing committees within agencies, and submis 
sion of records for the collection. The work of 
the regional committees has stimulated study 
of casework practice as well as recording 
within the agencies themselves. 

Kour years ago, the National Case Record 
Committee decided to bring results of study 
by the regions to the attention of the field. 
As a consequence, institutes conducted or 
sponsored by regional committees were held 
at four regional conferences. An article on 
“Creative Recording” appeared in the Janu 
ary 1959 issue of Cuttp WELFARE. 

Examination of records by the regions and 
by the National Committee has revealed the 
great similarity of goals in practice through- 
out the country, and the variety of ap- 
proaches to recording. There was general 
agreement that greater clarity of essentials 
in practice and recording is important; that 
since recording is a reflection of a decision- 
making process, sufficient information to 
understand situations and make decisions 1s 
needed; and that increasingly this involves 
communication between the social work field 
and the allied disciplines. Opinion differed as 
to the amount of diagnostic substantiation 
necessary. 

Types of records submitted ranged from 
summarized process to experiments with 
inclusion of intake interviews and _ closing 
summaries only. One agency experimented 
with handwritten recording on cards. The 
record collection gives the field an opportu- 
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nity to examine and evaluate practice as 
reflected in record keeping. 

The Committee’s search for a new name to 
replace the name Case Record Exhibit Com- 
mittee ended with the selection of “Practice 
and Recording Committee” as more truly 
representative of the emphasis of committee 
activity—the study of casework practice 
through the medium of recording. 

One perennial question has been the valid- 
ity of the criteria of good practice formulated 
by regional committees. They have been a 
distinct contribution to the field, but there is 
still some concern about the validation of the 
criteria and some question about their uni- 
versal applicability. 

The Committee decided that under the 
leadership of Mrs. Anna Earles of Cook 
County Department of Welfare, the Na- 
tional Chairman for the next two years, the 
new CWLA standards will be used as a basis 
for the subject under study —Casework Prac- 
tice as Reflected in Case Recording. The pub- 
lished CWLA standards offer a unique op- 
portunity not only for examining practice 
but for developing universally accepted cri- 
teria. It is hoped that this process will 
stimulate agency-wide examination of pres- 
ent practices as reflected in records. The 
widespread interest expressed by members of 
the committee would seem to augur well for 
fruitful participation of member agencies in 
examining the CWLA standards and in de- 
veloping criteria. 

The assembled collection now includes the 
following records: 


PN oi his ccnwieas 3 Foster Home Studies. . 3 
Adoptive Home Studies. . 4 Institutional Care..... 6 
I bod iariawiens 4 Own Home Services... 6 
Foster Family Care.....11 Protective Services.... 5 


Unmarried Mother Services.. 8 
The collection is available on loan to mem- 
bers and subscribers to the Advisory Service 
free of charge, except for expressage. All 
others may borrow it for $25 plus expressage 
for a three-week period, prorated. 
Ten of the records selected for the perma- 
nent collection have been mimeographed and 
are on sale. 


ELizABETH Howe Jones 
Former Chairman, National Case Recording Committee 
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READERS’ FORUM 


More on School Social Work 
To the Editor: 


My article “Parents As Enablers,” which 
appeared in the March issue of Cnitp 
WELFARE, provoked thoughtful discussions 
by both Miss Quattlebaum and Miss Poole.* 
The latter developed the subject of the 
school’s professional responsibility for case. 
work to parents while Miss Quattlebaum 
focused on the parent as the client. 

I feel, as Miss Poole does, that a topic of 
this nature requires the combined thinking 
of all of us before clarity can emerge. Social 
work in a school setting is relatively new, 
and as its practice develops we need to take 
a searching look at how it is similar to and 
how it differs from social work in other 
settings. 


We need to be clear also about the nature 
of our relationship to parents, and therefore 
about differences in our approach to them. 
Do we see the parent as wanting to be help- 
ful, providing he is skillfully approached? 
Or, is he seen solely as an often difficult 
client to whom we endeavor to give help? It 
is obvious that these differences will color 
what we do with the parent and will color 
the content of our relationship with him. 


The questions that Miss Poole raises are: 
What do I mean when I say that the rela- 
tionship of home and school is equal? What is 
a social relationship, and how does it differ 
from a professional one? What is the focus of 
the service? What is the nature of the help 
given? 


Miss Quattlebaum seems to me to ask: If 
the parent is not the client, what is he? If 
the method used in working with him is not 
casework, what is it? How does it differ from 
casework? In what way is it like other forms 
of casework? 


A statement from the Proceedings of the 
Lake Forest Workshop was quoted and then 
as now, I am unable to accept the idea that, 
“In attempting to work toward a solution 
of a child’s problem in school, the social 
worker evaluates the child’s total situation.” 
In Lake Forest I was struggling with the 
premise of school and home as peers and 
wanted help with the concept. It is true that 
I agreed with the basic philosophy and serv- 
ice offered to the client—the troubled child 


* CHiItpD WELFARE, June 1959, 
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in school. I still feel, however, that the whole 
basis of work with parents 1s weakened when 
they are thought of as clients, and when we 
do not evaluate their help to the child ; 

having equal importance with the help rae 
the ee may provide through the social 
worker. A clearer understanding of parents 
and their contribution to the solution of the 
problems of the troubled child in school may 
serve to strengthen the bridge between home 
and school which has sagged i in recent years. 


First, I should like to try to clarify in the 
light of Miss Poole’s comments what I 
meant by the term “equal.” Secondly, I 
want to discuss what I see as the nature of 
the service and the help given. If this can be 
accomplished, it may answer Miss Quattle- 
baum’s question—Is the parent the client ?— 
or it may provoke further thought. Thirdly, 
I’ll state briefly what is implied about the 
helping process with the parent. 


Role of Home and School 


As I stated in my article, home and school 
are two old basic institutions. I conceive of 
the parents as peers because the home and 
school are peer institutions. Schools and 
parents have an equal responsibility to see 
that all! children get a fruitful educational 
experience. Home and school are partners in 
this undertaking. As I see it the school, as far 
as the child’s training is concerned, is an ex- 
tension of the home. Or to say it another 
way, school builds on the learning and ex- 
periences received by the child at home. 
Furthermore, it fosters this learning and 
helps the child to expand it. What I am try- 
ing to establish is the unity and mutuality 
of purpose of school and home (not that they 
are not separate and unique institutions) 
which come together each depending on the 
other to carry the function of training and 
educating the child. Neither, I feel, has the 
right to tell the other what to do but in the 
mutual process of helping the child, they 
try to discover what each can contribute to 
make this possible. 


Society has sanctioned the public school 
for the education of boys and girls. This is 
the main purpose for the school’s existence. 


The public school, however, is now run- 
ning into serious difficulties in carrying its 
responsibility for educating masses of chil- 
dren. To assist in this tremendous task, 
education has called on the help and serv- 
ices of other disciplines. Social work is one 


1 This certainly includes the child who for some rea- 
son is making very poor use of the school’s facilities. 
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of these. It is not an independent enterprise, 
but is part of the educational system and is 
related to its purposes. Like the counselor, 
the nurse, the psychologist, the physician, 
the school social worker contributes her 
skills to the fulfillment of the school’s pur- 
poses, mainly to educate children. 

There are children whose experiences in 
home, school or elsewhere so affect their feel- 
ings about themselves that it shows up in 
the school rel: itionship. There are instances 
where the problem is in the school and the 
school is asked to change in order to be more 
helpful to the child. Parents may often be in- 
volved in these situations, though the school 
social worker may not. 


Other parents do not fight school nor the 
help offered their child but want no part in 
the helping process. Some children, depend- 
ing upon their age, maturity, the severity 
and nature of the problem, mi Ly use the help 
of the social worker without parental par- 
ticipation. The budding or occasional truant 
is an example. Children awaiting placement 
outside of the home when a parent has been 
found mentally incompetent is still another. 
In such cases the school social worker who is 

called upon to assist children who may be 
forfeiting their right to an education is often 
able to help many of them? by connecting 
with their urge to grow and change without 
direct work with their parents. Except in 
rare instances involving neglect or the like, 
however, the worker does not operate with 
or on behalf of a child against the parents’ 
wishes. To do so would be damaging to the 


child. 


The school social worker’s primary func- 
tion is therefore casework to the child. She 
helps him take responsibility for that part 
of the school problem which is appropriately 
his. She helps the school to individualize the 
child and helps the parent share responsi- 


bility for the child’s problem in school. The 
school social worker brings professional 
competence and skill to her work with 


parent just as she does in work with child 
and school personnel. This the parent does 
not bring to the relationship. Work with 
parents is, as I see it, a process of mutual 
help where the worker carries the skill and 
knowledge the parents do not. 


Parents who come to the school at the 
request of the worker representing the school 
do not come for the service for themselves. 
Some do not come expressing feelings of 
failure but say boldly that the school has 





2 Some children in the secondary schools too. 
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failed. It is true that the worker should deal 
with such a projection in order to get to the 
true purpose of their being together, namely, 
to help the child. This does not mean that 
the parent becomes the client any more than 
the teacher who may feel ambivalent about 
the service, fearing that her very asking for 
it may reflect on her own competence. Re- 
gardless of how parents feel, they come in the 
interest of the child, and any help they re- 


ceive toward their own social adjustment i 1S 
secondary. 


The intent of the relationship between 
worker and parent as I see it is to enable the 
parent to share responsibility with the 
school for the child. In this relationship the 
social worker will ask for and take help from 
the parent as well as offer help to the parent. 
She recognizes that a parent carries a 
reservoir of knowledge and relatedness to 
his child that is available from no other 
source. The worker frees the parent to put 
to work his knowledge and caring in the 
behalf of his child with a school problem. 
She is aware of the anxiety, resistance and 
fear of the parent and w hat it cost to have 
the third party (the school social worker) 
do this. 


Thus, no one can deny that parents receive 
help but that is not, as I see it, the primary 
aim. The aim is to see if the parent can and 
will help the school in the education of his 
child. If the child did not present a problem 
in the school, there would be no need to 
refer him to the school social worker and no 
need to involve the parent. If the latter 
comes asking for suggestions and help about 
what he can do about “his” problem, and I 
agree with Miss Poole that some do, I think 
the request should be weighed thoughtfully. 
The school social worker like any other 
social worker is acquainted with the com- 
munity resources and the problems with 
which its various agencies are equipped to 
deal. As part of her professional responsi- 
bility she is committed to use this knowledge 
and share it with parents in need of help for 
themselves. 


If, however, a parent comes stating that 
his problem i is related to or is part and parcel 
of the child’s school problem as was shown in 
the Carl Jones case, then an attempt to in- 
volve the parent, it seems to me, 1s impera- 
tive. It is at this point that the worker in 
essence asks the parent if he can separate 
himself enough from his own problems to 
begin to work with the school for a specified 
period ¢ of time. In making this request, the 
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worker is well aware of the parent’s feelings 
about it, accepts them, yet keeps before the 
parent her need for his help. If the parent 
can make a beginning the focus of the serv. 
ice is on the child’s school problem, and help 
to him stems from the common 
concern, and endeavor of both home and 
school. This is unlike the client going to the 
agency for help for himself. 


Common Aim of Worker and Parent 
There is little mutuality in the usual 
client-worker relationship. In such a rela- 
tionship it is the difference that counts. In 
the school social worker-parent relationship 
both aim for and want the same thing— 


more productivity in the child’s use of 
school. 


Interest, 


It is true, as Miss Poole states, that the 
school can supply the parent with informa- 
tion about the child at school which is 
valuable to the parent. But likewise the 
parent can supply the school social worker 
with helpful data about his child at home, 
his personality, the kind of discipline he re- 
ceives, his response to it. The parent can 
examine his experiences with and his opinions 
about his child and see how they fit or dove- 
tail with those of the school. 


I see the “active participation of parents” 
which Miss Poole refers to, as that of the 
parent and worker truly engaged in working 
on the child’s school problem and what he, 
the parent, can do about it. To me this 
means that the parent has convictions and 
beliefs of his own, that he is capable of mak- 
ing decisions of his own, and that he reserves 
the right to test this out against what the 
school social worker thinks.’ In doing this he 
affirms himself as a parent. One might hazard 
another guess about the failure of parents to 
affirm their parenthood. Coulc 1 it be due to 
the worker’s projection of “her” goal onto 
the parent when the mutual goal should be 
a true engagement of these two deeply sig- 
nificant forces (parent and school) in the 
interest of the child. The worker’s under- 
standing of this way of working with parents 
and the methods she employs to accomplish 
it, has a great deal to do with the preserva- 
tion of the rights and dignity of parents. 


Miss Quattlebaum’s definition of social 

casework then does not fully apply to the 
stand social work process with parents. We 
are committed to helping the troubled child 
to find a solution to his poor social adjust- 

3 Conversely the school social worker can do the 
same thing with the parent. 
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ment in the school, but parent and school 
give equi al assistance in bringing this about. 
In other words, we are dedicated to helping 
the school fulfill its purpose—educating 
children. The worker’s job then, is to in- 
tegrate the help that stems from ‘home and 
school. Neither school nor home has power 
over the other. The relationship, as Miss 
Poole states, is a professional one.* True help 
for the child with school problems is possible 
when parents and school personnel unite 
their forces freely, mutually, and volun- 
tarily. This can come about only when each 
respects the other’s role and v alues the child 
as an important member of society. In the 
case material quoted by Miss Qu: ittlebaum, 
the worker was m: iking a strong plea for 
mutuality and was asking for help. from the 
She said, “I needed him to help me 
if I was to help Carl.” 


The worker uses her knowledge and skill of 
the casework process to involve the parents 
in mutual help to the child. It is the same 
kind of involvement as that used with 
principal, teacher, and others in behalf of the 
troubled ‘child. It, however, is fraught with 
more anxiety and fear due to the close hu- 
man connection between child and parent. 


This professional relationship between 
worker and parent embodies the same type 
of psychological involvement as the helping 
casework relationship, but the purpose 1s 
different. It is a process of mutual help to 
the child with each making a different but 
equally important contribution in achieving 
its purpose. No one will deny that the knowl- 
edge gained from the helping process (client 
and worker) is not only useful, but 1 important 
in trying to involve the other—in this in- 
stance, the parent. 


I repeat, when a parent is participating in 
helping his child in school it is on a free 
voluntary basis. If he refuses to participate 
the school unlike many social agencies can- 
not say it will not keep the child, except in 
extreme cases when the child’s behavior is 
destructive to others and prevents the school 
from carrying out its primary job—mass 
education. School can require that a child 
come clean, well fed and be hopeful that he 
learns. Parents can be held responsible for 
the child’s physical appearance. But what 
about his mental health? I do not Say it 1s 
right, but schools have been known to fail a 
child four times and parents still may refuse 
to consent to proper school placement. A 
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client would be held to doing something to 
meet agency requirements (here school)but 
parents are not clients at all. 


The school social worker and parents can 
work together to understand the child’s 
problem and to decide what home and school 
can do about it. As the relationship between 
parent and social worker develops and as 
their common purpose and 
well defined, both inner and outer changes 
may take pl: ice, making it possible for the 
child to receive the education wanted for him 
by home and school. 


remains clear 


Dorie R. WALKER 
Specialist in School Social Work 
Dept. of Education, Baltimore, Mad. 


BOOK NOTES 


Books About Parents and Their Children, com- 
piled by Jean G. Rex, with the Book Review Com- 
mittee of the Child Study Association of America. 
New York: Child Study Association of America. 
82 pp. 75 cents, 
This classified, cumulative booklist has 

been designed as a simple, one-volume guide 

for parents and professional workers to the 
most sound and helpful books about child 
development and family life. Reflecting the 

Child Study Association’s philosophy and 

program, the emphasis is on the relatively 

normal child in a normal family, on the pre- 
vention of mental disturbances rather than 
on therapy. 

To help the reader locate material more 
readily, titles are grouped under four broad 
headings: Within the Family, Schools and 
Kducation, Special Subjects (intergroup re- 


lations, children with handicaps, juvenile 
delinquency and contributions to mental 
health), and More Technical Books. Each 


book is described briefly. 
© 


The Physician’s 


The American Academy of Pediatrics, in 
its manual Adoption of Children, has mi: ide a 
fine contribution to the adoption field. Spell- 
ing out all the services needed in adoption, 
the pamphlet discusses adoption as a joint 
concern of the physician and of the social 
worker, the lawyer, the clergyman, the scien- 
tist and the community. Adoption of Children 
may be ordered from the academy for $1.00. 
Their address is 1801 Hinman Ave., Evans- 


ton, Ill. 


s Role in Adoption 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch: 


minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of | 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the a 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ER. Excellent opportunity to join 
staff ~f new child guidance clinic in 
coasta: city offering choice location 
and delightful year-round climate. 
Community Chest agency. Oppor- 
tunity for community education and 
research. MSW required, plus expe- 
rience in agency employing team 
approach. Can appoint up to $6900 
depending on experience. LeRoy F. 
Kurlander, M.D., Director, Child 
Guidance Clinic of San Diego, 8001 
Frost St., San Diego 11, Calif. 


CASEWORKER II and CASE- 
WORK SPECIALIST in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children, placement in 
full-time and day care homes. Con- 
trolled case loads, regular psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 

ractices, Social Security, retirement, 
eaich insurance. Caseworker II re- 
quirements: MSW and potential of 
being creative. Salary $4836-$6036. 
Casework specialist requirements: 
MSW, experience in casework and 
community organization activity. 
The casework specialist carries, in 
addition to a case load, considerable 
administrative responsibility for the 
particular service or program to 
which he has been assigned. Salary 
$5400-$6756. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKER and SUPERVISORY 
POSITIONS for fast growing county 
in southern California. Opportuni- 
ties in adoption included. WORKER 
I ($5130-$6084) requires 1 year’s 
graduate study in social work. 
WORKER II ($5388-$6384)  re- 
quires 1 year’s graduate study in 
social work and 2 years’ experience 
or 2 years’ graduate study. SUPER- 
VISOR ($5940-$7044) requires 2 
years’ graduate study and 2 years’ 
experience, 1 of which must be in 
child welfare. Paid vacation and sick 
leave, part-paid health insurance, 
other benefits. County Personnel, 
Courthouse, San Bernardino, Calif. 


MARIN COUNTY has opening for 
family caseworker in progressive 
public welfare program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Graduate 
training required. Salary range 
$5634-$6672. Ideal location 20 min- 
utes north of San Francisco. Write 
Marin County Welfare Department, 
622 4th St., San Rafael, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry,Assistant Director,Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE 

WORKERS, LOOK! 

Child Welfare Worker II— 
Salary range: $478-$581 


Maximum service unit of 5 
caseworkers providing inten- 
sive service to selected chil- 
dren and their families need- 
ing counseling with problems, 
planning and care both in 
their own homes and out of 
their homes, adoption plan- 
ning, protective service and 
foster home or institutional 
placements. 

New adoption program. Fos- 
ter home unit for foster home 
studies and licensing, develop- 
ing foster home study groups. 
Intake unit to provide diag- 
nostic intake services to fami- 
lies requiring help with par- 
ent-child problems, inter-fam- 
ily relationships, health and 
financial problems. 

Training and experience e- 
quivalent to completion of 2 
years of graduate study in a 
recognized school of social 
work; or completion of 1 year 
of graduate study in a recog- 
nized school of social work 
supplemented by 1 year of 
experience in social work in- 
volving child or family welfare. 


WRITE, WIRE, TELEPHONE 
NOW! 
Santa Clara County Person- 
nel Department 
215 N. First St. 
San Jose, Calif. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
FAMILY AND CHILD 
WELFARE WORKERS 
Highest Professional Standards 

Grade I $4572-$5592 
Grade II $5052-$6192 
$5592-$7236 
Write: Executive Director 
Catholic Social Service 
1825 Mission St. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Grade III 


LOS ANGELES: CASEWORKER 
Il or III (1 male) in parent-child 
guidance service to families with 
troubled boys aged 6-18, psychiatric 
and psychological consultation avail. 
able. Required, MSW; II, $4836- 
$6036; ILI, $5400-$6756, five-step 
plan. Can appoint at $6036 if quali. 
fied. Social Security, retirement, 
health insurance. Milton L. Gold. 
berg, Executive Director, Jewish 
Big Brothers Association, Room 366, 
590 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. 

CASEWORKER (female), for 
County Welfare Department, lo. 
cated 60 miles north of Hollywood 
and 28 miles south of Santa Barbara, 
Specialize in unmarried mother case 
load. Master’s degree in social wel. 
fare preferred, or 1 year’s graduate 
study and | year’s experience. Salary 
range: $445-$540 per month. Liberal 
benefits. Send resumé to Personnel 
Office, Court House, Ventura, Calif. 


GROUP WORKER. Residential 
treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children aged 6-12. Work 
with small groups in treatment- 
oriented group work program; some 
supervisory responsibility. Excellent 
supervision, psychiatric consultation. 
Required: MSW, experience in di- 
rect work with small groups. Male, 
$4500-$7000. Initial salary based on 
qualifications. Minimum 1960 salary 
$4800. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services of Con- 
necticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER to work with un- 
married mother and adoption pro- 
gram in family and children’s service 
agency. Good supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation; Social Security 
and retirement. Salary range $4500 
to $6600—MSW required. Write: 
Jacob Little, Executive Director, 
Jewish Social Service, 91 Vine St., 
Hartford 12, Conn. 
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